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|For Tae PAcIric. | 
SOMEWHERE, 


Somewhere beyond thine earthly ken 
There lies, dear friend, for thee 
Such proof of sympathizing love, 
So undeserved, so free! 


Somewhere within the Father’s house 
Bright mansions he’s prepared 

For every child, however weak, 
Who here his grace hath shared. 


Thy toilsome rounds may weary grow, 
Thy feet find rugged path; 

Yet who can say, ‘‘I’m trusting Him,” 
Life everlasting hath. 


The low’ring clou@s may dark the skies, 
The sunlight be withdrawn, 

Yet ‘neath the blne there moveth still 
The herald of the dawn. 


Those seeds long lying hid from sight 
Are watched and nourished still; 

That message by the wayside sown 
Somewhere awaits His will. 


So. be the cloud or sunshine thine, 
Each helps thy graces grow; 

And all the wherefore and the why— 
Ab! this we’ll somewhere know. 


Somewhere, beyond all earthly ill, 
Faith and her Lord will meet; 
Ab! yes; the somewhere crowning all 
Will be at Jesus’ feet. 
CARRIE G. MERRALL. 


— 


Letter from Connecticut. 


HartrorpD, May 22d. 


The Connecticut Historical Society 
meets each month, in the rooms in the 
Watkinson Athanzeum in Hartford, and 
its able President, J. Hammond Trum- 
bull, LL.D., is usually present. At the 
meeting May 4th Mr. J. F. Morris read 
a paper on ‘‘The First Court Held in 
Connecticut.” Mr. J. Coolidge Hills, a 
collector of coins and medals, read a pa- 
per upon ‘‘Medals,” illustrating his sub- 
ject with rare specimens from his own 
valuable collection. Mr. C.J. Hoadiey, 
State Librarian, read a sketch of the 
‘«Sheriffs,” which he had been a long 
time compiling from original sources. 
Judge Sherman W. Adams read a letter 
which was written from the army, after the 
battle of Bunker Hill, to Wethersfield 
people. When shall we have Church 
historical society meetings as useful as 
the meetings of our Siaie Historical So- 
ciety? The annual meeting is beld next 
Monday, May 24th, when the election of 
officers is made. 

Professor Jobn Fiske of Harvard Col- 
lege has delivered four lectures in Hart- 
ford on the ‘‘Battles of the Civil War,” 
giving us the first connected story of the 
stirring times at the South during 
1861-65, which we bave had presented 
here. The lectures were about two hours 
in length of time of delivery, and were 
illustrated with acenes thrown upon the 
screen. 

The commencement of Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary occurred last week, 
when fourteen young men received diplo- 
mas, and do now go to fields of gospel 
work in the world. The Yale Divinity 
School at New Haven, this week, 
graduated a class of full-fledged the- 
ologues, to the number of thirty-one. 
One of the graduates is from Ahmednuz- 
zer, india, four from South Wales, one 
from North Wales, aud one is a brother 
of the Chief of the Choctaw Nation. 

On Thursday, May 20th, Professor 
Timothy Dwight, a grandson of the fam- 
ous President Dwight, was elected Pres- 
ident of Yale College by unanimous vote 
of the corporation, in place of Dr. Noah 
Porter, resigned. Dr. Porter’s adminis- 
tration of the affairs of this great institu- 
tion of learning for the past fifteen years 
has been eminently successful. Yale has 
now 4,292 living graduates of its aca- 
demic department alone. The chair of 
Buckingham Professorship of Sacred 
Literature, which Professor Dwight 
gives up to accept the Presidency of the 
College, will be filled by Dr. George B. 
Stevens, a graduate of Rochester Uni- 
versity and the Yale Seminary. A Pro- 
fessorship of Semitic Languages has been 
established, which Dr. William R. Har- 

er is put in charge of, be declining the 

residency of tho University of Chicago, 
to which he was elected. Mr. Arthur 
T. Hadley has beeo elected Professor of 
Political Science. Mr. Hadley is a son 
of Professor Hadley, the author of Had- 
ley’s Greek Grammar, who died when 
the writer was in his junior year at the 
college. Mr. Hadley is now head of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in Connecti- 
cut, to which he was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Harrison. Our estimable Governor 
has been greatly taxed by his public du- 
ties, and, exhauated from overwork, has 
gone to Vermont for a few days’ rest. 
Rev. Henry M. Dexter, editor of the 
Congregationalist, has given a check of 
$1,000 to the Woolsey Fund of Yale 
College, and says he wishes it was an 
hundred times larger. The affection 
cherished for their alma- mater grows 
stronger with graduates and others each 
year, and, whether they are in California 
or Connecticut, or in other parts of the 
earth, they ought to be alive to her in- 
terests. The singular disappearance, 
since April 30th, of Franklin R. Reed, a 
member of the junior class of Yale Semi- 
nary, bas caused great concern for his 
welfare. Last Friday his body was 
found in East river, New York city, 
with a bullet-hole in his head, and his 
wallet, coat and overccat gone, It is 
believed that he was murdered, but 
whether his murderers can be traced ic | 


uncertain. He belonged in Grinnell, Ia. 

The women are doing noble work for 
Christ in the world through their organi- 
zations within the Church. The fifteenth 
annual meeting of the New Haven 
Branch of the Woman’s Board of For- 
eign Missions was held in the Second 
Congregational church of Winsted, May 
llth, Mrs. Rev. Burdett Hart of New 
Haven presiding. The treasury of this 
society showed receipts of over twelve 
thousand dollars as a part of last year’s 
work. The meeting was a large and in- 
teresting one, and Mies M. E. Price of 
South Africa addreseed it, as she did 
also the meeting of the Hartford Branch 


-|at Collinsville a few days after, Mrs. 


Charles A. Jewell presiding. A new 
organization, formed to co-operate with 
the American Home Missionary Society 
and the other great charitable societies 
of our denomination in this country, held 
its firat annual meeting in the Center 
church parlors in Hartford, May 12th, 
the pastor, Rev. Dr. G. L. Walker, lead- 
ing in prayer. This is known as the 
Woman’s Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Union of Connecticut, and a similar 
organization should be formed in each of 
the United States. Mrs. Charles R. 
Palmer of Bridgeport is President, and 
Miss Lucy Brainard of Hartford is first 
member of the Executive Committee. 


G. G. M. 


Much Diluting Can Our Chris- 
tianity Bear? 


How 


In conversation with a minister from 
a town in Oregon, he said one-quarter of 
the people are Chinese, one-quarter Rus- 
sian Fins, one-quarter Catholics, and one- 
third of the remaining quarter are attend- 
ants more or less upon Protestant wor- 
ship. The town has about 6,000 inhab- 
itants. One-twelfth attend at times the 
Congregational, Presbyterian, Episcopal 
and Methodist churches.. To the ques- 
tion, ‘‘How much diluting can Christian- 
ity bear in that town and the town still 
be Christian?’’ this minister said he 
could not tell. Since the time the Mor- 
mons balked Gen. Joe Johnstone and 
forced him to winter in the Weber can- 
yon, to this day the United States gov- 
ernment has kept up more or less of an 
attempt to control and enforce United 
States laws in Utah. Can some one tell 
us, at the’rate of subjugation going on for 
the past thirty years, how long it will 
take to enforce United States laws in 
Utah? We have for many years read 
these phrases: ‘‘Bring the full force of 
the government to bear upon Mormon- 
ism’’; ‘*Wipe out the plague spot”; 
‘Crush out the abomination.” Still, 
to all appearances, there is now a Mor- 
mon empire in the center of our coun- 
try, or some people think there is, and 
think it is growing very fast. Many 
people can now recollect the beginning of 
Mormonism in Oatario county, N. Y., 
and the time when the first preachers 
traveled over the country. 

In a talk a few days ago with an ac- 
tive, wide-awake Christian gentleman 
from Chicago, he said, “Careful calcula- 
tions make the people who sometimes at- 
tend church, Catholic and Protestant, 
sixteen per cent.’”’ Hecould not answer 
the question, “‘How much more diluting 
Christianity will bear in the city of Chi- 
cago?” To the question, ‘‘Do you 
Meihodiats get the people to hear you as 
formerly?’’ a Methodist minister from 
Michigan said: ‘‘The people generally 
will not come to church. ‘The time was 
when a Methodist minister could get a 
hearing anywhere, but it is not so now. 
The minds of the people are turned by 
reading Ingersoll’s books.” 

When the work of bringing in laborers 
from the Old World was begun in New 
England, it was said, ‘‘The children will 
become Protestant.’ The inquiry now is, 
At the ratio of conversion of the past, 
how long willit take to convert the Cath- 
olic population to Protestantism? Take 
the work in Boston as an example. * 


The Difference in Names. 


The prolonged fight, on May 21st and 
22d, among the young gentlemen of 
Berkeley attending the University, brings 
to mind how much there may be in words. 
For some yeara it was the custom of 
cranks of one kind and another to go to 
the vacant lots near the City Hall, and 
make a free talk on what they saw fit. 
If there was riotous conduct, the writer 
of this never heard of it. Writers for 
the Eastern press saw fit to write up the 
‘‘Sand-lot crowd”; and the ‘‘Sand-lot 
crew’’ and ‘‘Sand-lot’’ sort are now set 
expressions in EKastorn papers to denote 
what is worst in the Sai avitain any- 
where. When they wish to name the 
worst form of humanity they say ‘‘one of 
the San Francisco Sand-lot kind’”’—or 
they use ‘“Sand-lot” in some shape. 
Now, we assert that the sum total of 
fighting and disorderly conduct by the 
‘*Sand-lot crowd” for years bas not equal- 
ed the conduct of the young gentlemen 
of Berkeley on May 21st and 22d. And, 
further, in the fight between the students 
of Princeton and Yale on Thanksgiving 
Day, 1884, there was more disorderly 
conduct than the sum total of the 
disorderly conduct of the ‘‘Sand-lot 
crowd” since the first orator talked to 
the crowd at the City Hall lots. __S. 


Gov. Knott of Kentucky has signed 
the bill making gambling a felony. 


}arch, and a narrow door on the opposite 


A Glimpse at the Emerald Isle. 


LiverPoo., Eng., May 10, 1886. 

Dear Paciric: We landed at Qneens- 
town Monday, May 3d, after a very 
stormy passage, and, after submitting to 
the imperious espionage of the custom- 
house guards, plunged into the beautiful 
scenery of Cork harbor and the Lee river. 
From Queenstown to Cork we meet a 
rapid succession of the most beautiful 
gems of village and rural landscape. 
There is a dreamy repose in the very at- 
mosphere of the entire south of Ireland 
that suggests to the nervous and utilita- 
rian Yankee an existence in fairy land. 
Cork is the Irishman’s paradise, the typi- 
cal center of Irish nationality. St. Pat- 
rick street, running across the Lee, which 
is really only an estuary of Cork harbor, 
has, facing the bridge, a fine statue of 
Father Matthew, the great disciple of 
temperance; but, judging from the con- 
dition of some of its people, the most 
neglected saint on the calendar. This 
street is the principal one in the city, but 
is unique on account of the irregularity 
of its business houses, which present 
every size and variety of architecture 
from the fourteenth to the present centu- 
ry. The character and arrangement of 
the window displays are so different from 
anything seen in America. The.shops 
do not open till 8 a. M., and close at 6 
P. M.—often sooner; and the whole place 
and everything in it has a Rip Van Win- 
kle air in perfect keeping with the rollick- 
ing, careless character of the native 
Irishman. For ten pence we were landed, 
on the morning of the 4th, at the sta- 
tion of Blarney, eight miles distant, 
and two miles from the town of 
Blarney, the castle being about half 
a mile beyond the town, which we 
reach by crossing the Blarney river, call- 
ed by the natives the ‘‘Martin.’’ There 
being no other conveyance, we drew 
upon our pedestrian qualities for the 
journey. It wasa@ balmy spring morn- 
ing, everything fresh from a recent rain, 
and there is an indescribable greenness to 
this verdure that entitles Ireland to the 
name of the ‘‘Emerald.’’ Down a ser- 
pentine lane, about twenty feet wide, lin- 
ed with turf, stone and white thorn 
hedge, the latter predominating and ren- 
dered beautiful by patches of flowering 
furze amid the thorn, we stepped out. 
briskly, and, before we were aware of it, 
found ourself in the sleepy old town of 
Blarney, a place of about five hundred, 
with a yarn and Tweed woolen manutac- 
tory, employing about seven or eight 
thousand youth and women from Blarney 
and the surrounding country. The river 
is spanned by a single-arched stone 
bridge, across which we pass. Turning 
to the right, we enter a well-kept mac- 
adamized road, up to the ancient ruin. 
At the lodge the inevitable small-lad 
mendicant appeared, and, like all of his 
kind, evaded the printed stipulations and 
prohibition of any form of beggary pasted 
on the outer wall of the lodge, and made 
us feel bound to part with sixpence be- 
fore we'd cast eye upon the castle. The 
present castle, which is the saccessor of 
a much more ancient one occupying the 
same site, was erected in 1446, by Cor- 
mack McCarthy, surnamed ‘‘Laidir” 
(the Strong). It has been besieged by 
Cromwell, and by the army of Ki 
William after the battle of the Boyne. It 
is a hundred and twenty feet high. The 
Blarney stone is in the outer wall of the 
castle, about twenty feet below the bat- 
tlement, and once: bore the inscription, 
now illegible, recording the date of the 
castle—“ Cormack MacCarthy, fortis me 
fiere fect, A. D. 1446.” To the right 
of the castle is the ivy-clad, round watch- 
tower, connected to the castle by sub- 
way. Following a winding path round 
the banks of the river, we come to the 
cave, communicating with the tower by a 
subterranean passage, and the dungeon, 
connected in the same way. To the im- 
agination these associations furnish food 
for delightful meditation. As we looked 
out from the grass-grown battlements 
upon the wide and beautiful prospect, we 
were carried back to those fierce feudal 
days when the Macs defended their cas- 
tle with their lives, and watched from 
these heights, with the fierce zest of me- 
dizeval warfare, the movements of their 
foes. After three delightfully dreamy 
hours, we turn our back reluctantly upon 
Blarney castle, and, with fervid expec- 
tancy, press for the Lakes of Killarney, 
which we reach passing through Mallow, 
from which point to the lakes the beauti- 
ful mountain scenery begins. The mount- 
ains at this time of the year are black 
with heather, which later on gives place 
to a rich, deep purple, which must look 
gorgeous in the sunlight. We cannot 
dwell upon the beauties of these lakes, 
nor give more than a passing glance at 
their beautiful surroundings, clad, as they 
are, in the garb of a charming antiquity. 
Muckross Abbey presents a grand old 
ruin of a cloister, once inhabited by Fran- 
ciscan monks, occupying the ancient site 
of the ‘‘Church of Irrelagh,” burned in 
about 1192. The present structure was 
erected in 1440 by the MacCarthys, 
princes of Desmond. The ruins are about 
one hundred feet long, cox sisting of choir, 
nave and transept; choir, twenty feet in 
breadth, and thirty feet long. in 
the center, at the intersection of the 
transept, is a strong, high tower. The 
transept is united to the nave by a high 


side leads to the cloisters. The mould- 


ng | involve the expenditure of money, such 


\ 


annually to read at its rooms. 


ings of the arches and their pillars are of 
gray marble, and in the center of the 
square round which these arches stand is 
a grand yew tree, over five hundred years 
old. Here are the tombs of the ancient 
lords of the demesne. Here is the tomb 
of the original MacCarthy, called ‘‘The 
MacCarthy-more,” buried in 1632. The 
tomb is well preserved, though the date 
is dim; also that of the O'Donoghue, 
buried in 1721; the O’Sullivan, same 
year; Godfrey O’Donoghue, in 1758; 
this last in good state of preservation. 
But we must close. Words cannot ex- 
press the delicious air of antiquity that 
broods over these grand old ruins, and 
rests upon us as we pass round the beau- 
tiful middle and lower lake, and beneath 
the dark shadow of the Tore mountain. 
Respectfully yours, 
H. C. Frencn, M. D. 


in 


Washington Letter. 


Wasurneton, May 24, 1886. 
The gossips have had much to say 
about the President’s purchase of a bri- 
dal home near this .city. The alleged 
purchase wae made through another 


man, and the affair is veiled in secrecy | 


to the extent that no one really knows 
much about it. The country seat in 
question is known as ‘‘Pretty Prospect,” 
and it is reached by one of the most 
pleasant drives in this vicinity, the road 
trom Georgetown to Tenleytown, through 
the beautiful scenery of Rock Creek val- 
ley. It is a two-story stone house, with 
an old-fashioned hip-roof, commanding an 
extensive view of the surrounding coun- 
try, including the Washington monument, 
the Potomac river almost as far down as 
Mount Vernon, and is nestled among old 
forest trees, in a paradise of suburban 
homes. If the President has bought this 
place, he will have. Secretary Whitney 
for a near neighbor during a portion of 
the year. The wealthy Cabinet officer 
keeps up about half a dozen establish- 
ments, and one of his summer homes is 
near this spot. This is the only capital 
in the world, I believe, where the chief 
ruler lives in the building assigned to 
executive business. And, indeed, the 
White House is as much a public office 
now as the Treasury, or the War, State 
and Navy buildings. There is no priva- 
cy there, such as every man desires for 
himself and family out of business hours. 
President Arthur once said that no one, 
without personal experience, could have 
any idea of the distressing effect of liv- 
ing, day in and day out, in the same 
house where you have been busy all day 
with affairs of routine business. ‘There 
is a good deal of opposition to the Sen- 
ate’s plan for extending the executive 
mansion. Many think that it should be 
left just as it is, to be used for an office, 
and that the President should have a 
separate house. They hold that it is no 
more reasonable to compel the President 
to live at the White House than it would 
be to require the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to live in the Treasury building. 
They also urge that the States recognize 
the necessity of a separate residence for 
the Executive, inasmuch as no Governor 
of any State lives in or near his office, 
Congress is discussing subjects that 


as pensions, subsidies, and the regular 
appropriation bills, which always pro- 
voke a great deal of debate. Whether 
it will legislate radically for Utah this 
session, or not, is a question no one can 
yet answer. The House Judiciary Com- 
mittee has been listening patiently for 
weeks to arguments for and against the 
new Edmunds bill, that passed the Sen- 
ate some months ago. 

The Mormon Church has had every 
chance to be heard. In its behalf have 
appeared Jeff Chandler, a lawyer from 
Missouri; George S. Boutwell of Massa- 
chusetts, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, 
and ex-Senator; A. M. Gibson, one of 
the shrewdest of lobbyists; John T. 
Caine, Utah’s delegate to Congress, and 
others. The Gentiles were represented 
by Mr. Boskin alone, a prominent Dem- 
ovratic lawyer from Salt Lake City, who 
has lived among the Saints for twenty 
years. During that time be has spent 
$15,000 from his own pocket in attempt- 
ing to briog about such legislation as 
would Americanize the Territory. He is 
here to-day, without compensation, fight- 
ing single-handed the battle against a 
polygamous hierarchy. It ie felt now he 
should have had support; that, had some 
clever apostate young men been sent to 
Washington several months ago, they 
could have done much to circumvent the 
powerful Mormon lobby that is ceaseless- 
ly at work here. The Gentiles of Utah 
forget that men indifferently in the right 
are no match for men aggressively in the 
wrong. It is the business of the 5 clon 
lobby to discover every man’s price, and 
to pay it, if necessary. Mormon women 
have been here besieging Senators and 
Oongressmen in behalf of their ‘‘perse- 
cuted people,” and journalists have been 


offered thousands of dollars to keep quiet | P¢ 


on the burning question. 


One of the two free circulating libra- 
ries in Philadelphia, that of the Friends, 
in Germantown, permits no work of fic- 
tion upon its shelves, yet it loans nearly 
fifteen thousand volames a year, and 
about twenty-five thousand people come 
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Very Interesting News (?) from Mi- 
cronesia. 


FROM MR. LOGAN, 


Anapano, Oct. 2, 1885. 

Dear Friends at Home: The Star left 
us for Honolulu, with Mr. Sturges on 
board, September 12th. Captain Bray 
hopes to be back here by New Years. 
Mr. Worth and his wife live in the house 
which Esaiam had built for himself, until 
they can build. Titus and his wife live 
in the little house our boys had built for 
such an emergency. I spend an hour 
every day with the new-comers, helping 
them in the language. Timber is ecarce 
here, and we were preplexed as to plans 
for Mr. Worth’s house. Levi, our head 
man, had been at work some months on 
a house for himself. He had hewed out 
most of the timbers and framed them to- 
gether. It was perhaps 14x16 feet. 
We thought we might use those timbers, 
so I asked Levi if he would sell them to 
me. He offered at once to give them, 
but we insisted upon paying a fair price 
for them. The plan is to make as good 
a house as we can out of the material we 
have, and ask the Board for an appro- 
priation sufficient to buy lumber for a bet- 
ter one, using this for a house for the 
native teachers when they come to us. 
We began school again last Monday, 
with a good attendance. Mr. Worth 
and his wife, and Junia, the wife of Ti- 
tus, help in the school. We had been in 
the school less than an hour when a 
steam launch was seen approaching the 
landing. It proved to be ‘the launch of 
the German corvette Albatross, which 
had come to take possession of these 
islands for Kaiser Wilhelm. They had 
already taken possession of the western 
part of the Caroline group. Captain 
Plinderman and the surgeon were in the 
launch, with a detachment of marines, 
and our old neighbor on Ponape, Mr. 
Kubary. The party took dinner with us, 
got the signatures of the neighboring 
chiefs to a treaty ceding the islands; and 
in the afternoon I went with the launch 
around Uela. Oo Wednesday we plan- 
ned to try to get to Kuku to attend to 
the work there, and the Captain was 
anxious that we should come on board 
the Albatross, which was anchored about 
three miles beyond Kuku, to be present 
at the formal taking possession of the 
islands. In was a rough day, so Mary 
and Beulah stayed at home. Mr, North 
took Arthur and me in the boat, and the 
sail of twelve miles or more, with a fair 
wind, was pleasant. About 1:30 P. M. 
we went on shore—the Captain, two lieu- 
tenants, and a detachment of fifty sail- 
The Captain made a short speech 


rs. 
Fa German, the flag was raised, three 


cheers given, a salute of five guns from 
the ship, a little military parade, a board 
bearing an inscription was nailed to a co- 
coanut tree, and—the Islands became a 
part of the German Empire! The wind 
blew hard; there were squalls of rain, 
and the sea was rough, so the going and 
coming was very uncomfortable. The 
clouds dropped down water upon us, and 
the waves poured in water upon us, 80 
we were thorouhgly soaked. On board 
the Captain dressed each of us up in one 
of his uniform coats, and we had dinner. 
When dinner was over we started for 
Kuku, and the Albatross got under way. 
It was now so late we could not do our 
work, so we left an appointment, and at 
5 p. M. started for home. The wind was 
ahead, the sea rough; so we were until 
nearly midnight getting home. 

Dec. 2d.—Weduesday, October 28th, 
we organized a church at Kuku. LEight- 
een were baptized. The chief of the 
place has been a famous warrior. It was 
he who killed a white man named Hart- 
mao, a few years ago. Hartman richly 
deserved his fate, no doubt, as he had 
killed quite a number of natives, and was 
in all ways a bad man. I hesitated 
about baptizing the chief, but could eee 
no reason for refusing him. He takes 
the name of Saul. I went to Kuku on 
Tuesday, found Moses already there. 
We spent some time examining the can- 
didates, and were much pleased by their 
answers, and the spirit that they mani- 
fested. Solomon, our teacher on Losap, 
has come over in a canoe, bringing his 
wife, who has recently lost her mind— 
softening of the brain, probably. She 
was one of our best women, and her 
case is very sad. They will go to Pona- 
if she lives till the Star goes again. 
We cannot tell when Solomon will get 
back to his work again, and we need him 


so much, We try to make a trip to some 


other point once a week. We go in the 
boat, sometimes all going, sometimes ouly 
Mr. Worth aod I. We usually send 
word beforehand, so the people may gath- 
er together to meet us. e have fre- 
queatly the opportunity to ‘‘tell the sto- | 


ry” to those who have never heard. In 


my talks at such times | begin at the 
foundation, telling that there is a God 
who has all power, who made all things, 
who is our Father, who hates wickedness 
and loves righteousness, and will call 
all men to account for theirdeeds. The 
life after death, the mission of Christ, 
etc., also come in, and also that the rev- 
elation of these things and of God’s will 
is written in a book; hence our knowl- 
edge of them. 


There is a district named Metitu, about 
five miles distant on the north side of 
this island. Esaiam has relatives there, 
so we thought he might make a begin- 
ing in missionary work there. We went 
there, talked to the people about the new 
religion, and asked them if they wanted 
it. One old chief said he did not; he did 
not dislike us, but did not like the new 
way. But the people generally, also the 
highest chief, said they liked the ‘‘Sam- 
alam,” and would be glad of a teacher. 
I told them that if they wanted to be 
taught they must set apart a piece of 
land for the use of a teacher, and to build 
achurch upon. They said they would, 
but I wanted to see how mach they cared 
about it, so I told them to talk it over 
among themselves, and then come to 
Anapano to tell us. This was Friday. 
The next Monday Uitep, the principal 
chief, came, saying that they would give 
the land and build the church. The next 
Friday we went to Metitu, and they gave 
a piece of land, plenty large and well sit- 
uated. A few days later they came to 
borrow an axe to cut timber with. Es- 
aiam will go and stay with them part of 
the time, preaching and teaching school, 
and we hope will ultimately settle with 
them. 


Dec. 7th.—We went to Utet last 
week, about twelve miles west, where 
Emelios, from Ponape, labored eighteen 
months and died. A small church had 
been gathered; but ail have since fallen 
into sin. There is a good church build- 
ing, which they keep in repair, and keep 
up regular services, but as none of them 
can read, of course their services are but 
a going over and over the same things. 
Their singing brought a broad smile over 
the faces of our scholars who went with 
us. The church is built on a beautiful 
site, the summit of a gentle ridge sloping 
down on both sides to the water; bright 
green grass all about, and shaded by co- 
coanut and breadfruit trees. If one could 
only multiply himself by one hundred he 
could still find plenty of most promising 
work in this field. We metat Utet peo- 
ple from two other places who wanied 
teachers. We were struck by the bright, 
intelligent faces of the young men. It 
would be such a promising place for a 
young man there at Utet. I hope we 
shall succeed in getting some of 
them to come to our school here, and 
thus fit them to go back and do some- 
thing for their people until a teacher can 
ke sent tothem. Webhad a fair wind to 
go, but had to beat coming back, so that 
we were nearly nine hours in the hoat. 
To-day a chief has been here from the 
island of Toloas. He has abandoned 
heathenism, observes the Sabbath, and 
holds such meetings as they know how 
to conduct. He says he is tired of war, 
and wants to bea Christian. 1 promised 
to go to see them, and invite them to 
come to see us. He says he will begin 
upon a church if only some one will help 
him to know how to frame the timbers 
together. This seems a very incourag 
ing incident. Our church was crowde . 
yesterday, and we feel encouraged to 
think that the good seed is taking root. 
We so long to see some thoroughly con- 
verted ones, to make the foundation for 
achurech. May God send the boly spirit 
into their hearts! To-day we held our 
monthly concert. The church was filled, 
and the contributions from the natives 
250 cocoanuts. It is troubling us some- 
what now to feed our family of boys. 
The taro on the place is not sufficient to 
do much for them, and the mar, or pre- 
served breadfruit, is all gone. I have 
tried to buy some, but thus far without 
success. 


Jan. 14th, 1886.—Captain Bray said 
he would try to eat New Year’s dinner 
with us, but he has not yet arrived. 
Our boy Esaiam has run away to the 
heathen. It was a great shock to us, 
we had so trusted him, and put him for- 
ward, and had such high hopes for his 
future. We closed our school the day 
before Christmas, a twelve weeks’ term. 
The interest was good until the close. 
Mr. Worth was able to take the largest 
share of the responsibility toward the 
close, I only apending two hours a day 
in school. We had a pleasant little cel- 
ebration Christmas day. Different ones 
among the scholars read from their New 
Testaments the account of the birth of 
Jesus. There were four addresses on 
the life and work of the Saviour, by two 
of the scholars, Mr. Worth and myself; 
the whole ending with a little feast we 
provided for the school. The food ques- 
tion still perplexes us, as the breadfruit 
crop comes in slowly. We have some 
almost every day, but not enough for all. 
I have a daily lesson with the teachers who 
are here, in which Mr. and Mrs. Worth 


join, in the Epistles. They bave mever 


had them in Ponape, sol want to help 
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Chaplain‘’s Report. 
by Rev. Joseph Rowell, at the an- 
niversary in Calvary church, this city, May 
17, 1886.] 

In laboring for the salvation of seamen, 
we are marching under the banuer of the 
Lord, ever waving before our eyes this 
inscription: ‘*‘Because the abundance of 
the sea shall be converted unto thee, the 
hosts of the Gentiles shall come unto 
thee.” By God’s own decree, the con- 
version of the sea must precede and 
bring about the conversion of the land, 
and thus must the whole world become 
the kingdom of the Lord. How, then, 
ean the churches afford to ignore the 
work of winning the sea for Christ? for 
no church has a right to exist which does 
mot make the conversion of the whole 
world its ultimate aim. And yet, what 
strange thing is this we see—the whole 
Church of Christ, on her knees, praying, 
*“‘Thy kingdom come,” and at the same 
time, to a great extent, ignoring the 
means by which God has said it shall 
come! Let the Church no longer forget 


-that, as by God’s law in nature all life 


must be nourished by the sea, so, by his 
jaw in grace, the spiritual life of the world 
must come from the sea. 

And as to the question that rises in 
thousands of earnest Christian hearts, 
“How can the conversion of seamen be 
so effectual a means of the conversion of 
the world?” suppose that one-half of the 
two millions of English-speaking seamen 
were to-day to become consecrated Chris- 
tians, and then, speaking, as they do, 
nearly all the languages of the world, 
be borne on the wings of commerce, 
without any cost to the Church, to every 
island, coast and river-bank of the whole 
world, preaching Jesus and his salvation 
wherever they go—who cannot see that 
an impulse would be given to the great 
work before us all, twenty times greater 
than that exerted to this end by all the 
churches of the world combined? Re- 
member that one-third of the world’s 
wealth is used in commerce; and because 
this third is in motion, by the law of mo- 
mentum, it more than equals the force 
of the other two-thirds, that lie in com- 
parative quiet. But, hitherto, commerce 
has been allied more to Satan’s kingdom 
than to God’s. The wealth employed in 
it has been very largely used in sowing 
death, and not life, among men; and the 
millions employed in it have been doers 
of iniquity, and not preachers of right- 
eousness—ministers of death, and not 
life, to heathen men. So, instead of 
building up Christ’s kingdom on earth, to 
which work God has appointed them, they 
have been pulling it down. The Church 
has let them go unconverted to God, 
and they have hindered and destroyed 
the great work of the Church. They who 
should have been her right arm of 
strength in her great mission work have 


been hinderers and destroyers of that 
work, 


It is high time, then, for her to 
be repenting of her past error, and set- 
ting herself to retrieve it by bringing to 
her side those whom God has appointed 
to be her helpers. She is awaking to 
her duty in this matter, and is every 
year giving more and more of her 
strength to this part of her great work. 
Her recognition of her responsibility 


comes late, but, thank God, it bas come 


and is coming. Faith, and its work for 
the salvation of seamen, is a fast-rising 
tide in the Church throughout the world, 
and God’s special blessing on labor be- 
stowed in this line shows that she is 
rightly interpreting his will, at last. 
Straight before her lies the line of duty, 
growth, and the salvation of the whole 
world.. Her first task is to win to Christ 
and his service these millions of seamen. 


OF THIS GREAT WORK, 


Oar part is to evangelize the fifty thou- 
sand seamen, more or less, that yearly 
visit this port; and this task Christ and 
all the churches have laid upon the Mari- 
mer’s church of San Francisco. We ac- 
cept the trust, and, in your name, under- 
take the work. It is no more our work 
¢han yours, and we expect you to stand 
by us in it while in the line of the coa- 
version of seamen we try to win this 
whole world to God. 


HOW TO DO THIS WORK, 
ln striving for this result, we are not 


_ Looking for some tidal wave of salvation, 
either by a second coming of Christ, or 
- otherwise, but hold that all of the twelve 
‘hundred millions of earth’s inhabitants 


that shall be saved must be converted to 
God, one by one. Therefore, we give 
our time and strength and prayer to the 
work of winning single souls to Christ. All 


_ plans and endeavors are subordinate to 
this one idea. 


OUR WORKERS. 


‘To care for the spiritual interests of 
this host of men, constantly coming and 
going, and so needing constant looking 
after, requires quite a band of laborers; 
but this society is able to employ only 
three, viz.: The chaplain, who organ- 
ized the work, and has been engaged in 
it for nearly twenty-eight years; the mis- 
sionary, who is an ordained clergyman, 
who has been in our employ for twelve 
years and more; and the janitor, who 
has charge of the building, but épends 
most of his time in mission work. Oat- 
side of the society are employed a young 
man who has had experience in labor for 
seamen on the lakes, whom we wished to 
employ as boat missionary, and who, 
while waiting for a boat, spends his time 
here in personal work in boarding-houses 
and ships; and a lady missionary, for- 
merly a missionary of the A. B. C. F. 
M., in China, whose work here is chiefly 
among the sailor boarding-houses. Of 
these two, the first is supported by the 
Church and individual contributions, and 
the other is not half-supported in any 
way. The most that can be said is that 
<tbread is given her, and water is sure.’’ 
Besides these, there should be employed 
a laborer among Scandinavians, another 
among the Portuguese, and a second 
Had we these work- 
ers, adequately supported, we could do 
our work far more satisfactorily than now. 


MEANS EMPLOYED. 


But, with such force as we have, we 
do the best we can to win souls to’Christ, 
and to this end we put in use various 
means of grace. 

First, there is God’s appointed agency 
—the direct preaching of the cross of 
Christ. We make no effort to swell our 
congregations by presenting popular 
themes in attractive style, but set the 
law of God and the gospel of Christ be- 
fore men in the plainest, most direct and 
personal manner possible, with the end 
ever in view of leading individual men to 
surrender and congecrate themselves to 
God; and we rejoice to know that this 
style of preaching is blessed by God to 
the salvation of many souls. 

The same end is kept before us in all 
our prayer-meetings, of which we have 
not less than four each week, and all 
which are concluded with special labor 
with individuals, with the endeavor to 
lead them to Christ. 

Then, we make large use of our print- 
ing press for giving the gospel to men. 
We are issuing a series of tracts—some 
original and some _ selected—specially 
adapted to our own field, which we call 
the ‘‘Bethel Series,” of which we print 
and distribute several thousands each 
month. The larger part of all the tracts 
we circulate are from our own press. 


A good many men are also supplied, 
either by sale or gift, with Bibles and 
Testaments. These are kindly supplied 
to us by the California Bible Society and 
the British and Foreign Bible Society of 
London. We make it a point to induce 
men to purchase these when they are able 
to do 80. 

Then, there is our reading-room. Our 
church established the first free reading- 
room in San Francisco, and has main- 
tained it for many years, keeping on 
hand a large supply of healthful reading 
matter and materials for writing. Here 
thousands of seamen are kept out of 
temptation, and pleasantly and usefully 
employed. Many a man has here been 
laid hold of and led to Christ. From 
this room many outbound vessels are 
supplied with reading matter. 

We have two temperance societies, the 
Marine and the W. C. T. U., holding 
monthly meetings, in which thousands of 
seamen have been led to sign the pledge; 
and of these many have been led to the 
cross of Christ. 

Then, we make a great deal, and wish 
we had power to makea great deal more, 
of the work of personal visitation and 
conversation. We go after men wherever 
we can find them. The United States 
Marine Hospital is properly a part of our 
field, and much good is done there by 
conversation, prayer and religious read- 
ing. All ships in port are visited, many 
of them several times each, acd many 
seamen are thus induced to attend our 
meetings. A constant work of visitation 
is maintained in boarding-houses along 
the whole water-front, and, day by day, 
their occupants are persuaded to leave 
their cards and liquor, and come to the 
house of God. The ‘highway and 
hedges” work is algo faithfully done, and 
many a soul has thus been saved. In 
this work, and in our inquiry meetings, 
some of our young converts have shown 
themeelves good workers. 

In these, and various other ways, have 
we been seeking to do your work for sea- 
men and the world, and in all, our aim 
has been to use all possible means to the 
one end of saving individual souls. 


FRUITS OF LABOR, 


And now comes the legitimate and 
necessary question, ‘‘What good results 
can you show from all this expenditure of 
time and labor?” And this is just the 
ground on which we would like to be 
judged. We are not unwilling to com- 
pare our record of good done with that of 
this or any other church in this city. 

And, firat, our chief item in this record 
is that, so nearly as we can judge of such 
fruit, more than two hundred and eighty 
souls have been led, during this year just 
past, to accept Christ as their Saviour. 
Of course, we are not certain that all 
these are truly converted, but we believe 
that there are enough of genuine conver- 
sions of which we have not the record to 
offset the false professors on our list. 
Many of these remained with us long 
enough to make manifest the reality of 
their experience, some of whom we know 
to be earneetly engaged in winning other 
souls to Christ. Here, then, is a good 
addition to that band of sailor mission- 
aries by whom God has ordained to con- 
vert the world. And, if it be said that 
two or three hundred is a small force to 
be taken out of two millions of unsaved 
ones, | answer this is but one sailor’s 
church and one year’s work; and so 
much positive gain ensures a larger in- 
crease in another year. ‘The rule of in- 
crease in Christ’s et is, or ought to 
be, a geometric one. Every soul saved 
helps to turn the scale the right way. 


Then, besides those actually regener- 
ated, a great number of men have been 
helped to win self-mastery and freedom 
from bonds of vice. Every hour ina 
tempted man’s life that is spent in our 
reading-room instead of a bar-room is a 
positive gain toward righteousness. Thou- 
sands of men have been helped in this 
way. Other thousands have been en- 
couraged, by Christian counsel and kind- 
ness, to struggle against temptation, and 
to consider seriously their relations to 
God. More than four hundred persons 
have been induced to sign the pledge to 
total abstinence from intoxicatiag drinks; 
and we know that many have kept their 
pledge, and escaped the perils of drunk- 
enness. A large number have been in- 
duced to write to absent friends, and 80 
kept from breaking those tenderest ties 
to virtue connected with home and child- 
hood. It isa great help towards virtue 
for a sailor when his heart can be kept 
tender, when almost everything about 
him tends to harden him. 

A iarge number, also, who were con- 
verted in Europe, Australia, or else- 
where, and who, through stress of temp- 


tations peculiar to seamen, were in 


‘danger of making .shipwreck* of their 


hope, have been recovered to union and 
fellowship with Christ. Too much stress 
cannot be laid anywhere upon the bless- 
ed restraining and preserving power of 
the gospel of Christ; and, though it may 
seem an anomaly, there is no class of 
mén more in need of this ‘‘salt” than 
those who sail the salt seas. We count 
it a great gain that thousands of men 
who might otherwise have taken fatal 
steps have been ‘‘kept by the power of 
God,” if not ‘‘unto salvation’’ at least in 
the way of it, and in the way of further 
effort toward salvation. 

A sailor is not a lost man so long as he 
can be persuaded to attend meetings and 
listen to Christian conversation; and 
when we fail to lead him to Christ we are 
glad to keep him from falling away from 
life altogether. These men are in great 
peril, and need all the power of Christian 
compassion, perseverance and faith to 
keep them from destruction. 


CONVERTED SEAMEN, 


1 wish I could bring you face to face 
with our Christian sailors as we see them. 
The best [ can do in this way, however, 
is to let them talk to you a little with their 
pens. Ihave here a long letter from one of 
these, in which he tells us how he was 
led to Christ. He tells of his awaken- 
ing in his European home, his earnest 
search after light, seeking in vain for it 
in the Lutheran Church, his wandering 
from land to land, sinking ever deeper in 
sin, and yet all the time anxious about 
his soul, till, at last, God led him to San 
Francisco. | willlet him tell his own story: 


‘**Afterwards, the night of the 2d of 
October came, which I never shall for- 
get. Then, in that night Jesus answer- 
ed my prayer of six years ago, and led 
me to the truth and to his loving arms, 
where | am now so sweetly resting. A 
couple of nights before, I was with a 
friend and shipmate of mine, visiting all 
theaters and amusements in the city, till 
at last our money was very near gone, 
and my friend asked me, ‘Let us go, to- 
night, to the Mariners’church.’ I prom- 
ised, but when night came I felt sleepy, 
and after supper, at 7 o’clock, I went up 
to my room, and began to undress my- 
self. But just then my friend came and 
told me to go now to the church. [ 
dressed myself again and went along. It 
seems to me that the devil tried to keep 
me away, but Jesus sent an angel to me 
in an unconverted man. For six long 
years I had not been to any religious 
service; and to a true Christian meeting, 
never in my life. J cannot explain how 
I felt hearing the testimonies, and after- 
wards Pastor Rowell’s words, that Jesus 
is knocking at the door of sinners’ hearts, 
pleading for entrance; and some of us 
could not give a word for Jesus and let 
him enter. Dear Saviour! I could not 
look in his face because I felt ashamed, 
thinking that I was one of these. In 
that moment I thought: It is not too late 
yet; I'll try again—ask these people for 
instruction, and come to Jeeus. But ia 
the presence of all those people 1 could 
not. Then, lowering down my eyes, I 
prayed to my Saviour, silent: ‘Dear 
Saviour, I promised thee once, long ago, 
to follow thee, but I have broken my 
promise. If it is possible for thee, come. 
My heart is open now. Lead me to the 
truth now, and give me eternal life at 
last. I will give up everything—friends, 
time and treasures, and my pleasure shall 
be to follow and to serve thee.’ I left 
the room and went home. But, first, my 
friend called me to the card-table, after 
the old manner; but my heart did not let 
me go. I left my friend to seek another 
—the Friend of friends. Coming to my 
room, I kneeled down once again, after 
long years, before my Saviour, and, 
helpless, prayed a long time, with tears.” 


I will not read more. It was some 
days before he found peace in Jesus; but 
since then he has been one of the most 
simple-hearted and earnest Christians I 
ever knew. I give one more extract from 
his letter: 

‘*T believe that Jesus hath known m 
ways before, and hath followed me wit 
his Spirit, till he answered my prayer. 
One thing I pray him, that he should, 
by his grace and mercy, save my friend, 
who, without knowing it, was an angel 
to me, by leading me to the meeting. 
So far as 1 know, he is unsaved. Be- 
fore I left the city I talked with him, but 
he only laughed at me. Please remem- 
ber him in your prayers, that, like he 
was my friend in worldly pleasures, he 
may be, also, in Christ Jesus,” 

Here is another letter from the same 
dear brother, written in Sydney, N. S. 
W. He eays: 

‘‘The firat evening in Sydney, as | en- 
tered the Salvation Army barracks, and 


200) on the roomy platform, [ remember- 
ed Jesus’ words—‘And I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto me.’ Here 
were men of different nationalities and 
races, standing side by side, and filled 
with the Holy Ghost, their mouths and 
hearts full with the same old story.” 
Then, farther on, he says: ‘‘Oh, how I 
long to be in San Francisco again! Here 
are many Christian brethren; but I 
don’t know how it is that I love San 
Francisco best—because found Jesus 
there.” ‘‘I praise my Saviour for giv- 
ing me a happinees and peace of which 


when I am separated from every Chris- 
tian on the face of the earth.” 


We have many letters from our dear 
brethren, who sail all seas, telling of 
temptations and deliverances, of labors 
for Jesus, and of success in winning ship- 
mates to Christ and salvation. Some of 
these deserve to have their names re- 
corded ina supplement to the -eleventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews; 
but if not there, their record is in God’s 
books, and their namesgin the Lamb’s 
Book of Life. Many’of the best Chris- 
tian workers in the world are in the ranks 
of seamen. ‘They have not a great name 
among men, but they are among those 


whom God loves, and will surely honor 
‘by and by. 


saw the great band of soldiers (more than 


nothing in the world can rob me, even [| 


INCIDENTS AND EXPERIENOES. 


many interesting facts and experiences 
come to our knowledge. Here is one: 
In one of our meetings appeared a man 
in middle life, a British subject, a man 
of evident good education and manners, 
who said: ‘‘I come from a good family; 
my brother was knighted by the Queen; 
but I have disgraced them all. I cannot 
say what these good people have been 
saying about hope and joy in God, for 
I know nothing of this. I have beena 
long time a sailor, and am now returning 
to my native land, bankrupt in purse, 
broken in health, enfeebled by prema- 
ture old age, with a ruined reputation, 
and without hope for time or eternity. 
I find on my hands the fag end of a wast- 
ed life.’ In our inquiry room, while on 
his knees, he said: ‘‘I am a drunkard, a 
murderer, and everything that is bad.” 
Yet this man, in such desperate case, 
there on his knees, was led to surrender 
himself to God and to trust in Jesus for 
the salvation of his soul. 


An incident occurred lately that seems 
to point to a new and promising Seld of 
labor. A stranger, of mixed English and 
Portuguese parentage, who speaks the 
Portuguese language, asked permission 
to occupy our church with a meeting for 
Portuguese sailers. And while we were 
holding our meeting in our lecture-room, 
the large audience-room building was 
nearly filled with these foreigners, who 
listened to Christian instruction with in- 
tense interest; and after this, for a con- 
siderable time, such of these as could un- 
derstand the English language continu- 
ed to attend our own meetings, and sev- 
eral of these learned the way of sal- 
vation by Christ. This incident points 
to a large and very hopeful field of labor 
for some Portuguese missionary, could 
we only empoly him. Here are some 
thousands of men predisposed to vital re- 
ligion without any religious instruction 
whatever, as I am informed, even of their 
own Church. Of course, should we pro- 
vide a missionary for them, their own 


out a priest. Yet we could certainly 
win many of them to Christ. 


A very interesting case that came in 
our way was that of the British ship Al- 
bula, wrecked near Japan. Her mate, 
with a part of the crew, were out in an 
open boat till they were likely to perish 
‘from thirst. In their emergency the 
mate, who had never prayed in his life, 
proposed ‘to ask God to give them rain. 
He prayed, and rain came, and so their 
distress was relieved. Ina day or two 
they caught sight of the top sails of a 
ship on the horizon. Here was a slight 
hope of rescue; but the chance of that 
vessel’s coming near enough to see their 
little boat and pick them up seemed 
very small. So the mate prayed again, 
that God would cause the men on that 
ship to see them, and promised God that 
if he would save their lives this time he 
would give himself to Christ when he 
got ashore. Hie prayer was heard; 
the ship came to them; they were 
all saved, and when they got here; 
the mate remembered his vow, and made 
some faint effort to fulfill it. But he 
soon lost his impressions, and was in 
great spiritual peril, till he was invited 
into our meetings, and there consecrated 
himself to Christ. So, wreck, suffering, 
and prospect of death issued in reforma- 
tion and salvation. 


A great many of these interesting cas- 
es come in our way, but I must not pro- 
long this report. But I desire to say 
to you, and to the members of all 
our churches, that that part of your 
work that has been committed to our 
charge is in a prosperous and hopeful 
condition. Probably no other part of 
your field is more so. The gospel is a 
power unto life among seafaring men, 
and they are turning to God in great 
numbers. Just now there comes to us a 
cheering word from a missionary in New 
York, who writes, ‘‘We meet here many 
ious sailors, who were converted in San 
Francisco.” Thank God ,for this word! 
They are holding out well, then! But 
we need more help and appliances; we 
need a vessel of some kind for water 
work. We need one Scandinavian, one 
Portuguese, and two female missionaries. 
And we ought to be able to devote the 
lower story of our building to missionary 
work, instead of renting it, as we do 
now, to save us from bankruptcy. You 
cannot afford to have your work crippled 
for lack of support, especially as thus 
the conversion of this world to Christ is 
hindered. 


to Speakers on Religious 
Topics. 


Directions 


1. Don’t talk too much. 

2. Don’t talk unless you are posted. 
' 8. Give the best you have. 

4, Don’t talk when people are asleep. 
Wake some one man, and you will hold 
the rest. 3 

5. Don’t try to show off your learning. 

6. Get hold of the most stupid man, 
and you'll hold the rest. | 

7. Don’t try, but don’t be afraid, to 
make people laugh. Milk that slops one 
way, will the other. 

g. Be natural; don’t try to be some 
one else. 

9. Avoid cant and pulpit tones. 

10. Don’t talk too long. A man in 
London, who preached until the people 
all lett, said he thought it was a pity to 
stop when there was anybody to hear. 

11. Don’t hesitate to repeat what God 
uses. 

12. Don’t keep on talking just because 
you are holding the audience. Send 
them away hungry. 

13. While the people are gathering, 
use the time with song. 

14. Shoot where people stand; aa the 
old Quaker eaid to the burglar: ‘‘Friend, 
I am going to shoot where thee stands. 
Thee had hotter get out of the way.’’ 


15. Don’t gesture and move abont too 


: much, and don’t talk with your hands in 


your pockets.— Moody. 


In the process of our work a great | 


Church would not leave them long with-. 


SARSAPARILLA. 


THE LIVER . | 
Secretes the bile and acts like a filter to 
cleanse impurities of the blood. By ir- 
regularity in its action or suspensions 
of its functions, the bile poisons the blood, 
causing jaundice, sallow complexion, weak 
eyes, bilious diarrhea, a languid, weary 
feeling, and many other distressing symp- 
toms generally termed liver troubles. These 
are relieved at once by the use of BULL’S 
SARSAPARILLA the great blood resolvent. 


Dr. JOHN BULL.-I have been for a number of 
years severely afflicted with a mercurial headache 
and a dull, heavy painin myliver, Three bottles 
of BULL’s SARSAPARILLA gave me more relief 
than all the others combined. 

T. H. OWENS, Louisville, Ky. 


Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have examined the pre- 
scription for the preparation of Dr. JOHN BULL’s 
SARSAPARILLA, and believe the combination to 
be an excellent one, and well calculated to pro- 
duce an alterative impression on the system. I 
have used it both in public and private penomce, 
and = 4 ve best article of Sarsaparillain use. 


, M. D., Louisville, Ky., 
Res. Phys. at Lou, Marine Hosp. 


Y DYSPEPSIA 
Variable appetite; faint, gnawing feeling 
at pit of the stomach, heartburn, wind in the 
stomach, bad breath, bad taste in the mouth, 
low spirits, genera/ prostration. There is 


" no form of disease more prevalent than Dys- 


pepsia, and it can in all cases be traced to 
an enfeebled or poisoned condition of the 
blood. BULL'S SARSAPARILLA by cleansing 
and purifying the blood, tones up the diges- 
tive organs, and relief is obtained at once. 


Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have no hesitation in saying 
that I believe your SARSAPARILLA to be the best 
medicine manufactured for the cure of Scrofula 
—_ and many other cutaneous and glandu- 
lar arections, having used it with entire success 
in numbers of the above cases. 

) JAMES MOORE, Louisville, Ky. 


Dr. JOHN BULL.—I procured one bottle of 
BULL’s SARSAPARILLA formy eldestson. Among 
the remedies and various prescriptions that he 
has tried for weak lungs and chest, this one bottle 
has been of more benefit to him thanall. It has 
cured me of A ia as well. 

O S. McGEE, Horse Cave, Ky. 


Kidneys flow the waste fluids con- 
taining poisonous matter taken from the sys- 
tem. Jf the Kidneys do not act properly this 
matter is retained and poisons the blood, 
causing headache, weakness, pain inthe smal/ 
of back and loins, flushes of heat, chills, with 
disordered stomach and bowels. BULL'S 
SARSAPARILLA acts as a diuretic on the 
Kidneys and bowels, and directiy on the 
blood as well, causing the great or- 
gans of the body to resume their natural 
functions, and health is at once restored. 
Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have used BULL’s SARSAPA- 
RILLA for rheumatism and kidney trouble, and 
a has taken it for asthma and general de- 


- It has given us both great relief. 
Yours truly, 


THOS. H. BENTLEY, Rossville, Il. 


BULL’S SARSAPARILLA. 

BULL’S WORM DESTROYER. 
BULL’S SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP. 
THE POPULAR REMEDIES OF THE DAY. 


THE 


KIDNEYS SCROFULA 
Are the great secretory organs of B O O D 4s a peculiar morbid condition o 
the body. Into and through the} 745. LI FRE. [the system, caused directly by 


impurities in the blood or by 
the lack of sufficent nourishment furnished 
to the system through the blood, usually 
affecting the glands, often resulting in 
swellings, enlarged joints, abscesses, sore 
eyes, blotchy eruptions on the face or neck. 

rysipelas is akin to it and is often mistaken 
for Scrofula as it comes feom the same cause, 
impure blood. BULL'S SARSAPARILLA by, 
purifying the blood and toning up the system 
forces the impurities from the blood and 
cleanses the system through the regu/ar 
channels. 


Dr. JOHN BULL.—It is my opinion that your 
of SARSAPARILLA is decidedly su- 
perior to any other nowin use, and I will take 
—— pleasure in recommending it for the cure of 

rofula and all diseases of the blood and kidneys. 

B. B. ALLEN, M. D., Bradford, Ky. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
831 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


BEEP 


- - = — -- 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., Professors, 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 


Harmon Seminary 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
| and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 31, 1886. 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON. Berkeley, Cal. 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay 8t., 8. F. 
p-J ne7-tf 


Field Seminary |! 


THE HOME SCHOOL 


-.--FOR.. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction in 
foundation studies. Admits special stu- 
dents to any department. Prepares for the 
State University and Eastern colleges. The 
next term will begin on Wednesday, January 
6, 1886. Address 
MISS L. TRACY. 


MILLS SEMINARY & COLLEGE 


Reopen Wednesday, Jan. 6, 1886. 


0S” For circulars apply to the President, 
Homer B. Sprague, or Mrs. C. T. Mills, Mills 
Seminary P. O., Alameda County, Cal. The 
SemINARY CoursE of Study remains unchanged. 


Zo Candidates for Mills College. 


At a late meeting of the Trustees the follow- 
ing proposition of President Sprague was 
unanimously adopted: ‘“‘The sum of $700.00 
contributed for the purpose by friends of the 
institution, will be divided equally among those 
candidates who shall pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination and be admitted to the Freshman Class 
during the month of July 1886.”’ 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 10ru, 1885, 


FACULTY : 


Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Miss ae 
A. Winston, Associate Principal; Rev. 0. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, French and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. C. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 


San Jose. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - * PRINCIPAL, 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. BE. JEWETT, Principal. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 


‘(PBACTITIONER OF Homa@oPaTsy,) 


125 Turk Street, - . San Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1 to4 P.M. Usually at home 


-at9 a.m, and 7 P, mM. 
apr13-tf 


E ARE IN EARNEST ABOUT HAVING 

the many reajers of tke ADVOCATE con- 

sider the importance of patronizing only such 
dealers as refuse to trade in intoxicating drinks. 
The time is coming, and now is, when the busi- 
ness of selling liquor and family supplies over 
the same counter and under the same roof 
should be discouraged by all classes of people. 
Much as the saloons are to be deplored, and 
great as the misery they have wrought may be, 
it is certainly less than that of the corner gro- 
cery in this city, and semi-respectable stores 
dealing in liquor throughout the State. Dealers 
will tell you they ca: not hold their customers 
if they do not sell liquor. Your answer should 
be, plain and prompt, that they cannot hold 
them all if they do sell it. Less than ten years 
ago, when we started the first aggressive tem- 
perance grocery in San Francisco, we were told 
even by active temperance people it was impos- 
sible to make it a success. At this date there 
are at least eighteen such stores, ail prosperous 
and all managed as this way, from principle 
rather than from motive. These stores are 
among the most prosperous in the business, 
and sell nearly or quite half the supplies used in 
the whole city. A great change has been 
wrought in this respect. and although we have 
retired from the retail business in the city, we 
are glad to note the success of others. Church 
members, we are talking straight at you, and 
méan what we say. We want you to waken up 
on the temperance question, and view it, and 
helps it from all points. If there is a good 
square temperance dealer in your vicinity pat- 
ronize him, and tell him why you do it. If 
the dealers near you sell liquor, say to them, 
kindly, that you cannot conscientiously give 
them your money in buying liquors; and, if 
they care for your trade, it will cause them to 
consider the posi:ion they are in. There are 
many people who can only be reached through 
their pockets. If they cannot be induced to 
abandon the sale, remember we hold ourselves 
in readiness to supply you with anything to be 
had here, irom a single article to a whole year’s 
supply. Thisis our business. We study it, 
and try to understand so as to give you the 
best goods, and the most of them, carefully 
packed, and shipped according todirections so 
as to reach you promptly. We have, by long 
experience, learned that fair dealing and good 
articles will win trade and keep it better than 
any Other method. We do not profess to give 
you goods for half price, or less then cost or 
market value; but we do profess to be good 
buyers and good judges of goods, and to seil 
them at a small advance en cost. We publish 
a list of articles we keep for sale, and the price 
of them, and much valuable information about 
buying, remitting, and other things, which is 
called the Home Crrcte. We send it free to 
all who ask for it. The new number will be ready 
in afew days. Now send for it, please; won’t 
you? And write us afew words besides, if you 
have time. Remember, liquor dealers not only 
refuse to trade with those opposed to their 
business, but in some cases combine for this 
purpose. We do not ask this, as we are not fa- 
vorable to combinations in business matters. 
We only ask to be placed on a broad, liberal 
business basis, which shall work the greatest 
good to the greatest number; and, for ourselves, 
we will be satesfied with a plain competency, if 
we can be of any use to cur fellows. Hoping, 
at least, one or two kind readers will notice 


this item, we remain 
Yours for the right, 


SMITH’S 
CASH STORE, 
15 & 117 
Clay St., San Franeisco. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 
The next session will begin Monday, August 
2d, 1886. For catalogue or information address 


the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good: Use ES 
in time. Sold by druggists. : 


CONSUMPTION 
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Werpnespay, June 2, 1886.] 


Paorric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Children’s Department. 


THE HERITAGE. 


The rich man’s son inherits lands 
And piles of brick and stone and gold; 
And he inherits soft, white hands, 
And tender flesh, that feels the cold, 
Nor dares to wear a garment old— 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 


The rich man’s son inherits cares; 
The bank may break, the factory burn, 

A breath may burst his bubble shares; 
And soft, white hands could hardly earn 
A living that would serve his turn— 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 


The rich man’s son inherits wants; 
His stomach craves for dainty fare; 
With sated heart he hears the pants 
Of toiling hinds, with brown arms bare, 
And wearies in his easy chair— 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 


What doth the poor man’s son inherit? 
Stout muscles and a sinewy heart, 

A hardy frame, a hardier spirit; 
King of two hands, he does his part 
In every useful toil and art; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 


What doth the poor man’s son inherit? 
Wishes o’erjoyed with humble things, 

A rank adjudged by toil-worn merit, 
Content that trom employment springs, 
A heart that in his labor sings— 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 


What doth the poor man’s son inherit? 
A patience learned by being poor; 
Courage, if sorrow come, to bear it; 
A fellow-feeling that is sure 
To make the outcast bless his door— 
A heritage, it seems me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee. 


O rich man’s son! there is a toil 
That with all others level stands; 
Large charity doth never soil, 
But only whiten, soft, white hands; 
This is the best crop from thy lands— 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Worth being rich to hold in fee. 


O poor man’s son! scorn not thy state; 
There is worse weariness than thine 
In merely being rich and great; 
Toil only gives the soul to shine, 
And makes rest fragrant and benign— 
A heritage, it seem: to me, 
Worth being poor to hold in fee. 


Both, heirs to some six feet of sod, 
Are equal in the earth at last; 
Both, children of ‘he same dear God, 
Prove title to your heirship vast 
By record to a well-filled past— 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Well worth a life to hold in fee. 
—James Russel] Lowell. 


Lost on a Prairie. 


No one acquainted with the difficulties 
of Western travel can realize how hard 
it is to keep a straight course across a 
Kansas prairie. Grass from two feet 
to two yards high covers mile after 
mile with an unvaried sea of green 
waving billows. There are no trees to 
guide the eye, no fences to restrain the 
steps; but footpaths come to notice con- 
stantly—trails made by Indian, buffalo, 
or wolf, and every trail but the right one 
may be fatal to the traveler. 

A man may be lost half a mile from 
his home; and as fora child, of course, 
the prairie is doubly dangerous. It is 
not uncommon, in Western Kaneas, for 
emall children to wander away from home 
and never be seen again. 

Mr. Joseph Clements; a neighbor of 
mine, late from a home on the plains of 
Kansas, related the following adventure 
while in search of a lost child, which oc- 
eurred just before be left that State. 

He owned a very large and very valu- 
able hound, which his two boys, Jack 
and QO-car, bad named Rowdy, and 
which was their constant companion in 
all their buntiug expeditions. They bad 
trained him to hunt for them, so that by 
merely letting him smell one of the boy’s 
garmeats he would go out aud track its 
owner at any distance from the house. 

About a mile from Mr. Clements’ 
home was a small board cabin belonging 
to an industrious German and his wife. 
Mr. Clements he’ sometimes seen a little 


yellow-haired boy playing near the cabin. | 


One morning, just as his family were ris- 
ing from the breakfast-table, the Ger- 
man’s wife came to the house in great 
distress. 

‘Mein Hanka! mein Hanka ist gone! 
Mein kint ist lost! Help me find Han- 
ka! Ach! mein Gott! mein kint (child) 
ist lost!’ she cried, over and over again. 

The family gathered around her, and 
learned from her broken words that her 
little boy had wandered away from the 
cabin and was lost. He had been gone 
since daybreak, and she had no idea 
which way he went. Her husband was 
sick in bed, she said, and could not help 
her search for the child, and she had 
come to her neighbors for aid. 

Mr. Clements and his boys were, of 
course, eager to help the distracted moth- 
er, but a8 she had no idea which direc- 
tion the child had taken, they hardly 
knew what course to pursue. 

‘‘Mather, I believe Rowdy could find 
him if he had something of the child’s 
to smell!” said Oscar, eagerly. 

“T don’t know. He has not been used 
to tracking any one but you and Jack. 
We can try him, though,” said Mr. 
Clements. ‘‘Get ready and come with 
me, and bring the dog.” 

He told the woman that if she would 
take them to her cabin, and give them 
one of Hanka’s socks, they would en- 
deavor to find the child. She swiftly 
guided them to the rude home, where 
her ‘‘man’’ as she said, lay sick. 

A wagon, a plow and several farming 
tools were scattered around. Inside was 
a scanty supply of household furniture. 
Near the door lay a small pair of wooden 
shoes which Hanka had kicked off. 
Rowdy walked up and began to smell of 
the shoes, which encouraged the boys 
reativ. 

The mother brought out a small sock, 
and Oscar, taking it from her, held it for 
Rowdy to smell, then pointed over the 


prairie, saying: 


‘‘Seek him, Rowdy! Seek him, good 
dog! Seek him, Rowdy!” 

Rowdy smelled the little sock, wagged 
his tail, looked wistfully up in Oscsr’s 
face, ran away a few steps, then came 
back, and equatted down by his master’s 
side with a low whine, as if he wanted 
to understand and could not. 

Oscar drew the little sock along the 
ground a few feet. Rowdy followed, 
emelling and whining, and when Oscar 
stopped, he ran on a little ways, looking 
back to see if Oscar approved. Seeing 
doubt in their faces, he went back, re- 
peating the action three or four times, 
until it eeemed useless to try to make 
him comprehend what was wanted; and 
the poor mother was growing almost 
frautic, 

Finally, Oscar threw the little sock far 
from him, and the dog, with a glad 
bound, rusbed after and brought it 
proudly back, with head erect, as if he 
were sure now he had done what they 
wished. But, at their looks of disap- 
pointment, he dropped head and tail, 
and slowly started to carry the sock 
back to the place where he had picked 
it up. 

But as he dropped it from his mouth, 
he stopped, snuffed the ground, ran this 
way and that a moment, to catch a 
warmer scent, then ran along slowly, 
with his nose to the ground, as if deeply 
interested in something. They all fol- 
lowed, trembling with expectation and 
hope, which might yet be sadly disap- 
pointed; for it might be only game which 
Rowdy had scented. 

But on he went, ecenting every tuft of 
grass or Cluster of prairie flowers, stop- 
ping an instant, now and then, and snuaff- 
ing with a long, slow breath, as if to 
make more sure that he was right, while 
they eagerly followed him. The mother 
was with them, in her excitement and 
anxiety continually asking: 

‘*Will he fint mein Hanka?’’ 

Suddenly the dog stopped, and held 
bis nose high in the air, snuffing at a tall 
weed. ‘T'he mother in an instant sprang 
forward with a cry, and caught a small 
shred of calico from the bush, shouting, 
‘It ist Hanka’s dress! It ist mein 
Hanka's!”’ 

The dog atarted on. For two long 
hours the company followed him, eager, 
hopeful, anxious. Now the odor of the 
trail seemed strong, and the dog sure; 
now it was taint, aud he would retrace 
his steps, and search hither and thither 
for the scent before he found it again. 

At last, striking an old buffalo trail, 
they saw plainly in the dry dust the 
track of a child’s foot. 

***Tis Hanka’s sporr (trail)! ’tis Han- 
ka’s sporr! Mein kint, mein kint!” 
screamed the mother; and again ran, 
closely following the noble, eager dog, 


Scenting a trail over dry dust was now 
dificult for the dog, but he kept on 
bravely, seeming almost as excited as 
the mother or Oscar, who was wild with 
delight at what his favorite was accom- 
plishing. 

Down and up the hillocks the track 
led, until presently Rowdy stopped. His 
whole manver changed. The nose was 
no longer placed on the ground. With 
upraised head and outstretched neck, 
he went .etraight on, with fixed, excited 
gaze. 

Mr. Clements and Oscar knew that be 
left the track because he had scented the 
boy where he lay, but they dared not tell 
the mother, lest the child should be 
found dead. 

In an instant longer the dog rushed 
furiously forward, and they heard his 
joyous bark mingled with the sound of a 
child’s scream, for once a glad and wel- 
come sound, which the mother echoed, 
shrieking wildly: 

‘‘Ach! mein Gott! mein Gott! mein 
Hanka! Mein Hanka ist found! Mein 
kint, mein kint!’’ 

They were soon beside her in her al- 
most delirious joy, while the dog seemed 
to share the general exultation, running 
to the boy as he lay in his mother’s 
arms, licking bis bands and face, then 
rushing up to Oscar, and seeming as 
proud as anybody at his success. 

They carried the weary little wanderer 
back to the rude cabin, where the sick 
father and Jack Clements so anxiously 
waited for them. 

While Mr. Clements remained in the 
neighborhood, the German family were 
his warmest friends. But words could 
not express their admiration of Rowdy, 
or the service he had rendered them.— 
Youth’s Companion. 


— 


A Sad Joke. 


There are many jokes which cause far 
more sorrow than joy; and some of them 
are followed by shame, regret, and life- 
loug remorse. The San Antonio Express 
gives an instance of a practical joke play- 
ed upon a pupil ina high school. Her 
friends solicited her to be a candidate for 
their votes as ‘‘Queen of the May.” She 
yielded to their solicitations. ‘‘Her mates 
promieed to vote for her, even writing 
her name on slips of paper and showing 
them to her, until the ambitious child’s 
hopes were raised to the highest pitch. 
When the hour for counting the votes 
arrived it showed only one vote for her. 
The poor child, almost broken-hearted, 
laid her head on her desk and cried bit- 
terly. She went home and was taken 
ill. The illness, though elight at first, 
soon developed into brain fever. Through 
all her sickness her heated brain constant- 
ly turned on the cruel joke that had been 
played by her schoolmates, who even 
yet said that she was sick from disap- 
pointment. But, as she grew rapidly 
worse, their smiles were changed to tears 
of remorse. Too late! Ina few days 
she died, her illness being brought on and 
aggravated by the duplicity and double- 
dealings of her schoolmates.” Young 
friends, beware of cruel jokes. ‘‘Just 
for fun” does not mend broken bones, 
broken health, or broken hearts. ‘Just 


for fun’’ has caused all these; it may 
cause them, but it cannot cure them,— 
Little Christian. 


Don’t Undervalue the Boy. 


The following sound reasoning we find 
in the American Agriculturist. It 
would be to the benefit to both fathers 
and sons if its precepts were more often 
regarded. 

Too many men make their boys feel 
that they are of little or no account while 
they are boys. Lay a responsibility on 
a boy, and he will meet it ina manful 
spirit. Oa no account ignore their dispo- 
sition to investigate. Help them to un- 
derstand things. Encourage them to 
know what they are about. We are too 
apt to treat a boy’s seeking after knowl- 
edge as mere idle curiosity. ‘‘Don't 
ask questions’’ is poor advice to boys. 
If you do not explain puzz'ing things to 
them, you oblige them to make many ex- 
periments before they find out; and 
though experimental knowledge is best 
in one sense, in another it is not, for that 
which can be explained clearly does not 
need experimenting with. If the princi- 
ple involved is understood, there is no 
further trouble, and the boy can go 
ahead intelligently. 

Do not wait for the boy to grow up be- 
fore you begin to treat him ag an equal. 
A proper amount of confidence and words 
of encouragement and advice, and giving 
him to understand that you trust him in 
many ways, helps to make a man of kim 
long before he is a man in either stature 
or years. 

The Boston Journal of Commerce al- 
eo makes a good suggestion to parants 
apropos to the above. 

Give him tools, says the writer, and 
let him find out for himself whether he 
has got any mechanical taste or not. Do 
not discourage him, as parents are apt to 
do, by saying: ‘‘Oh, it is no use for you 
to try to do anything with tools, I nev- 
er have any taste that way, and of 
course you have not.” Ifa boy finds he 
can make a few articles with his hand, it 
tends to make him rely on himself, And 
the planning that is necessary for the ex- 
ecution of the work is a discipline and an 
education of great value to him. The 
future welfare and happiness of the boy 
depends on the surroundings of his youth. 
When he arrives at that period in his life 
when he is obliged to chose what profes- 
sion or what line of business to follow, it is 
highly important that he should take no 
false step. Andif in his youth he has 
cultivated a taste for any particular 
branch, the choice of a profession or bus- 
ness will be made more easy.— Scientific 
American. 


Washington's Modesty. 


There is a story told of Washington’s 
first appearance as a member of the House 
of Burgesses. He was something more 
than a new member; he was the late 
Commander-in-Chief of the Virginia ar- 
my, the foremost man, in a military way, 
in the province; he had just returned 
from the successful expedition against 
Fort Duquesne. So the House resolved 
to welcome him in a manner becoming 
so gallant a Virginian, and it passed a 
vote of thanks for the military services 
he had rendered the country. The 
Speaker, Mr. Robinson, rose when Wash- 
ington came in to take his seat, and made 
a little speech of praise and welcome, 
presenting the thanks of the House. 
Every one applauded and waited for the 
tall colonel to respond. There he stood, 
blushing, stammering, confused. He 
cculd give his orders to his men easily 
enough, and he could even say what was 
necessary to Mrs. Martha Custis; but to 
address the House of Burgesses in an- 
swer to a vote of thanke—that was an- 
other matter! Not a plain word could 
he get out. It was a capital answer, 
and the Speaker interpreted it to the 
House. 

“Sit down, Mr. Washington,’’ said 
he. ‘*Your modesty equals your valor, 
and that surpasses the power of any lan- 
guage | possess.” —Lrom ‘George Wash- 
ington,” by Horace E. Scudder, in St. 
Nicholas for May. 


Everything is Lovely and the Gocse 
Hangs High. 


This expression is a corruption of an 
old-fashioned saying that originated in 
the early days of this country. As most 
of you know, wild geese, when they 
migrate in autumn, form themselves in- 
to lines shaped like the letter V, the lead- 
er flying at the point, the two lines fol- 
lowing; and as they sail away, far above 
the trees, and beyond all danger of guns 
on those cold mornings when the air is 
clear, and the sky beautifully blue 
they seem full of glee, and join in a cho- 
rus, ‘‘Honk, honk, honk!” Any one 
who has heard those curiously sounding 
notes, never could mistake them. And 
the folks on the earth below who heard 
the birds’ wild call, in old times, realized 
the happiness of the winged creatures in 
being so high and safe. And so it be- 
came quite natural, when two persons 
met each other under peculiarly favorable 
circumstances for this or that enterprise, 
for them to say: ‘‘Everything is lovely, 
and the goose honks high!” — From 
** Jack-in-the-Pulpit,” St. Nicholas for 
May. 


Puzzling Praise. 


A certain Dr. Morrison, who bad made 
some very fair contributions to literature, 
was traveling with afriend. In the same 
railway carriage was a lady, a stranger to 
both. When the lady heard her fellow- 
traveler spoken to as Dr. Morrison, she 
pricked up her ears. Addressing him 
presently, she said, ‘‘May I ask, sir, 
whether your name is Dr. Morrison?’ 
‘It is,” said the gentleman. ‘‘Oh, sir, 
I am so glad to meet you! I have known 
of youso long. And are you really the 
great Dr. Morrison?” The question was 
a little puzzling but not to be hastily dis- 
missed. The gentleman was making some 
metaphysical distirfctions on the meaning 
of the word ‘‘great” when the lady, im- 
patient of his modesty, interrupted him— 
‘“*Tt is because I have derived so much 
benefit from your pills.”"—Zhe (Quiver. 


Gleanings. 


‘The harvest truly is plenteous, but 
the laborers are few.’’ 


I believe that obstinacy, or the dread 
of control and discipline, arises not so 
much from self-willedness as from a con- 
scious defect of voluntary powers; as 
foolhardiness is not seldom the disguise of 
conscious timidity.— Coleridge. ; 

There is something inexpressibly rad 
connected with the loss of friends in 
death, but more poignant is the grief 
that succeeds the sight of near and dear 
friends living deaths daily in an unholy 
cause or calling.— Duane Mowry. 


Do not be a news-carrier, or tale-bear- 
er; they are the pests of society, and 
among the most odious of all characters. 
Shun them as you would shun a pesati- 
lence. Remember the adage, ‘‘The re- 
ceiver is a8 bad as the thief.” 


Continuous advance in personal holi- 
ness is indispensable for acceptable and 
telling work for Chriat. An ungrowing 
spiritaal life may be spurred, stirred, gal- 
vanized to work, but the work will be 
bungling, superficial, unsteady, barren. 


When the disciples were in a ship in 
the midst of a violent storm, they did 
what they could, then called upon Christ, 
and all was well. So let it always be 
with his followers—do what they can, 
and he will do all else necessary to be 
done. 

No man is to be blamed for not mak- 
ing discoveries in morality, for not find- 
ing oat that something which everybody 
else thinks to be good is really bad. But 
if a man does bad, it is no excuse for him 
that others have done the same.— Hssay 
on Lord Bacon. 

Abjure slang sternly and upon princi- 
ple. If for no other reason, because it 
narrows your vocabulary. It is the fa- 
vorite refuge of the slovenly and of the 
indolent. If your thought does not de- 
serve a neat dress, keep it in some back 
closet of your own brain. 


Correct moral judgments are not reach- 
ed until we cease to think of self, until 
we put self entirely out of the account. 
Your roof shuts out the sun; your trees 
exclude the light; come out under the 
open sky, and see what your true bear- 
ings are and how the sun is shining.— 
ev. Isaac O. Rankin. 


It must be ever borne in mind that, as 
worldly motives enter into our service for 
Christ, by so much is our personal _holi- 
ness marred and our success for Christ 
hindered. Salary, place, a name, repu- 
tation, ease, money, are not Christian, 
nor half-Christian motives, but, solely, 
only and wholly worldly and unchristly. 


No wise man would seek to be exempt- 
ed from the healthy discipline of trouble, 
any more than an intelligent child would 
wish to be excused from school, and to be 
allowed to play all day and every day in 
the meadows. No; we are not butterflies 
that flit from flower to flower; life is real, 
life is earnest, and the tonic of sorrow 
braces and strengthens us to make it so. 
—Spurgeon. 

No one will ever be damned because 
he has sinned; men are damned only be- 
cause they will not confess and repent of 
their sins. Sin is no bar to pardon; it is 
the continued love of sin which closes 
the gates of heaven against us. Through 
repentance men may be saved from the 
greatest sins; without repentance they 
may be damned for the smallest. 


I may do little, or I may do much. 
That matters not. It must be my own 
work. And by doing my own work, 

r as it may seem to some, I shall bet- 
ter fulfill God’s end in making me what 
I am, and more truly glorify His name, 
than if I were either going out of my 
own sphere to do the work of another, or 
calling in another into my sphere to do 
my proper work for me.— Ruskin. 


I think the man who believes and prays 
now has answers to his prayers even 
better than those which came to the sick 
in Judea; for although the bodily pres- 
ence of Jesus made a difference in their 
favor, I do believe that the Spirit of God, 
after widening its channel for nearly nine- 
teen hundred years, can flow in greater 
plenty and richness now.— Miracles. 


You picture to yourself the beauty of 
bravery and steadfastness. You let your 
imagination wander in delight over the 
memory of martyrs who have died for 
truth. And then, some little, wretched, 
disagreeable duty comes, which is your 
martyrdom, the lamp for your oil; and, 
if you will not do it, how your oil is spilt! 
How flat and thin and unilluminated 
your sentiment about the martyrs rans 
out over your self-indulgent life!l—Phal- 
lips Brooks. 


Charles Kingsley wrote, on entering 
his twenty-second year: ‘‘My birthnight. 
I have been for the last hour on the sea- 
shore, not dreaming, but thinking deeply 
and strongly, and forming determinations 
which are to affect my destiny through 
all time and eternity. Before the sleep- 
ing earth, and the sleepless sea and stars, 
I have devoted myself to God—a vow 
never (if he gives me the faith I pray for) 
to be recalled.” 


If the best men do not draw the great 
prizes in life, we know it has been 80 
settled by the Ordainer of the lottery. 
Who has not been tried or fallen, and 
who has escaped without scars from that 
struggle? I doubt whether the wisest of 
us know what our own motives are, and 
whether some of the actions of which we 
are the very proudest will not surprise us 
when we trace them, as we shall one day, 
to their source.—- Thackeray. 


Pride is base from the necessary fool- 
ishness of it, because it cannot but im- 
ply that our eyes look downward only, 
and have never been raised above our 
own measure; for there is not the man 
so lofty in his standing nor capacity but 
he must be bumble in thinking of the 
cloud habitation and far sight of the 
angelic intelligence above him, and per- 
ceiving what infinity there is of things 
he cannot know or even 
kin. 


Single-Handed Work. 


Many young men covet the position of 
those who address large audiences. They 
fail to realize that often much more 
good is done in pleading with individuals 
singly. There is little exaltation of self 
in personal dealing with souls, and Ged 
honors those efforts the most where there 
is the most self-effacement. All our 

wers are called forth in such service. 
Then it requires more courage to fight 
single-handed than incompanies. There- 
fore, young man, seek to do more and 
more of personal work. Preach the Word 
by the wayside, in the workshop, behind 
the counter in your boarding-house, any- 
where, everywhere, when you have the 
opportunity. When you write letters to 
your friends, tell them what God has. 
done for you. Remember in all your 
pleadings with friends, to plead with God. 
‘The effectual fervent prayer of a right- 
eous man availeth much,’’—Selected. 


Mrs. Partington, after attending a 
country church in the winter, remarked 
that the text was very appropriate, but 
somehow the parson did not reter to it in 
his sermon. ‘The text, as it caught the 
old lady’s ears, was, ‘‘Many are cold, 
but few are frozen.” 


A predigested, non-irritating, easily assimi- 
lated foodindicated in all weak and inflamed 
conditions of the digestive organs, either in 
infants or adults. 

It has been the positive means of saving 
many lives, having been successful in hundreds 
of cases where other prepared foods failed. 

FOR INFANTS deprived of mother’s 
milk, or when weaning, it is unequaled. 

FOR INVALIDS, either in chronic or 
acute diseases, it restores digestion and builds 
up the strength. 

Sold by druggists. Three sizes: 25 cts., 50 
cts., $1.00. Send for circulars with testimonials 
of eminent physicians, public institutions, and 
many others. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
THE GOLOEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 


STORES, 
41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S, 


We insert, as follows, a few staple articles 
with present rates: 


FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL! SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 


PRICES. In bbls, 25¢ pr gal, 
Ex. Family, bb], $4 to 4.50 In kegs, 5 gal, $1.50@1.75 


MEALS AT MILL RATES.) NEW-CROP TEAS. 


Oatmeal, 3% tu 4c Ib 
Crd Wheat, 2% to3c ** | Formosa Oolon 


earl Barley, 4 te 
Tapioca4@5c “ Uncolored Japan, 
SUGARS AT REFPINE!Y 
RATES. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cube Sugar, bbls,6%c box good Raisins, 
Crushed‘** ‘“6%c “ |. 
Granulated “6l4c |‘ 20-lb bar ox L ndry ere 

Bing White Beans 2c 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar- 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardines, 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc. All of 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnisi a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates. 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at once become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them ata 
wholesale house exclusively, for the reason that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like character, to be opened, are always 
filled at our Sixth-street House, a system of profit 
and convenience which strongly recommends itself 
to RELIGLOUS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction given. If parties 
living ata distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately return it, 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send. 
ing us the order, thereby placing themselves in a 
position to judge for themselves before sending us 
the final order, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixt: S°., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND ”’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


—aND— 
_ MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 


Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Eastern and European cities via the Great 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Router. 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains makes 
prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 
connecting at 


NEW YORE AND NEW ORLEANS 


The Several Lines of Steamers to ald - 


EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are row’ 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 
No additional charge for Berths in Third- 


‘class cars 


Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at. 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For gale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Miiis, 
Agent of C. P. R. JEnomz Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of 8. P. BR. R., San Francisco. 


A. N. Towne, 


T. H. Goodman, 
General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt. 


SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. 


DR. LORYEA’S 


BATHS. 
THE MOST IMPROVED AND THE FINEST 


TURKISH, 
RUSSIAN, 
ELECTRIC and 
MEDICATED 


BATHS! 


IN THIS CITY. 


0G" Open day and night. 
Single Baths $1.00; 12 Tickets for $10.00. 


218 POST ST., 


Bet. Dupont & Stockton Sts., San Francisco, 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS. 


26 & 28 California St. 
_ Carry a Complete Stock of 
Groceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods, 
and Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 


ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
§chuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Porter Cowen & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
100ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & C0., 
UNDERTAKERS 


64/ Sacramento Sreet, § 
SAN FRANOISOO# 


orner of Webb,’ - 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
American District Telegraph Oompany’s 
offices. 

EMBALMING AND PREPARING 

ror SHrreMENT MADE A 
SPECIALTY. 


GOAL! 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs to the Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


130 Ellis Street, San Francisco, 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery ! 


Aru Krxps or Puoroarapsic Work 
IN THE Best STYLE AND AT 
Lowest PRICEs. 


1S The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnzspay, June 2, 1886. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2, 1886. 

/ The article on ‘‘The Mission and Priv- 
ilege of the Pacific Slope,” by Rev. Dr. 
Davis, on this page, was written by re- 
quest, and should be carefully read. 
May it help to wake us up to our oppor- 

tunities and responsibilities! 


The city of Cleveland, O., is becom- 
ing a place of convocation. Last week 
an ‘‘American Church Congress,” or 
Congress of Churches, was held there-— 
from which the telegraph brought us no 
reports. Simultaneously, the ‘‘Knights 
of Labor” gathered in the same place for 
a conference, whose proceedings have 
been of no large importance, so far, as 
given to the public. The ‘‘Knights” 
have become numerous, and will hereafter 
have trouble in the line of insubordina- 
tion. Overcoming that, there will be 
fine opportunities for lessons in orderli- 
ness, ethics and thrift. No ‘‘Knight” 
ought to spend as he goes. No member 
should fail to lay up something out of 
each day’s earnings. 
vor enforced idleness. Doing our best, 
we shall hardly perform all the work for 
the world which we should do in return 
for the good living the world owes us. 


Not many miles from this city a paper 
was recently read on the theme, ‘Of 
What Use to Society Are Lawyers?” 
It was read by a member of the legal pro- 
fession, and was a serious and successful 
attempt to answer the question in the 
light of English and American history. 
It recognized the fact of a widely spread 
popular prejudice against the profession, 
such as is implied in the fact that the 
Knights of Labor exclude from their 
ranks bankers, lawyers and saloon-keep- 
ers. Of course, any successful attempt 
to defend the lawyers must begin with 
excluding from their ranks all ‘‘pettifog- 
gers, ‘“‘shysters,”’ and the hangers-on of 
criminal courts; all those, in fact, who 
have done most to create the odium le- 
gale before mentioned. For our part, 
we long ‘ago learned to love and admire 
the true lawyer, who will always be a 


good man as well asa gentleman and a 
scholar. 


The eighteenth annual convention of 
the California State Sabbath-school ‘As- 
sociation will meet at San Jose, June 8, 
9 and 10, 1886. Rev. James A. Wor- 
den, D.D., of Philadelphia, Pa., is en- 
gaged to be present, and will take a lead- 
ing part in the exercises. The meeting 
has been pretty thoroughly and jadicious- 
ly advertised for a number of weeks, and 
we have need to do little more than to 
call attention anew to the matter, and to 
urge the attendance of all the delegates 
proper, in particular; and of the Sunday- 
school workers, in general. The season 
is auspicious. For vision and for beauty 
town and country are at their best. The 
hope and promise of orchard and field 
were never greater. The needs and pos- 
sibilities of the work of Sunday-schools 
were never larger. The social and relig- 
ious outlook has rarely been fairer. And 
so all things invite, and all should fill 
with earnestness and courage. 


— * 


There was a marriage in the White 
House very early in the forties, when 
President John Tyler, a widower with 
grown-up children, married a brilliant 
young lady of thetime. To-day, for the 
setond time in its history, there is to be 
a quiet wedding at the White House. 
The President, the second one elected as 
a bachelor, will cease to be such a man. 


‘The noise and ado concerning the matter 


the last. six weeks in the papers has been 
simply disgusting, and ali must be glad 
that the topic will soon cease to be dis- 
cussed. We may hope that President 
Cleveland has married wisely, and that 
gossips of both sexes will pardon him, 
seeing that he has waited till his forty- 
ninth year, for not taking a partner of his 
own age; and they may leave it to himself 
to put the question, if he must, in an 
earthly sense, ‘‘Who knoweth what is 
good fora man in life—the number of 
the days of the life of his vanity?” 


It is said that the national Administra- 
tion i3 becoming anxious about the large 
sums it is appropriating for the coming year. 
Perhaps it ought to be, in some directions. 
But there is a silly sort of economy which 
takes possession of some minds, and a 
sillier cry of ‘‘reform” for merely politi- 
cal purposcs. The fact is that the Gov- 
ernment’s expendi'ures ought to incremse, 
from year to year, with the country’s 
growth, and this from the nature of the 
case. Allthat any Administration should 
be asked to do is to see to it that the ex- 
penditures are wise. We are paying out 
immense sums for p2nsions, aud we do 
not regret it. All these sums go to the 


people directly. The River and Harbor 
bills are large, but these benefit the peo- 


No one should fa- | 


ple. Only let it appear that the money 
is well spent; few will complain of the 
amount spent. A great, rich, prosper- 
ous country should be ashamed to be 
niggardly, should be ashamed to have 
its buildings Jook like scare-crow struc- 
tures like some of those here in San 
Frencisco. 


The Christian Union of May 20th 
Bays: 

‘*The Congregationalists of California 
have petitioned Congress to grant to the 
Mission Indians land in severalty. If 
they had added to their petition a clause 
asking that, if the petition should be 
granted, some means might be devised 
whereby the lands allotted would be 
within what was intended originally to 
be their reservations; or, if not within 
these reservations, should be located in 
valleys supplied with water, and that the 
land should be arable and of good qual- 
ity—their interest in the welfare of the 
Indians might have resulted in some 
practical good.” 


Now, that is just what the General 
Association did do. We asked that 
there might be an exchange of worthless 
lands for those which were fertile, be- 
cause arable and irrigable. Deacon Crafts 
of San Bernardino county can explain all 
that to the satisfaction of the Union. 


— 


The following is an extract from the 
address of the Rev. Edward White: 
‘‘The Independent churches have best 
held that cardinal distinction between 
law and grace which is the essence of 
apostolical Christianity. At present some 
thinkers are rejecting Christ in the name 
of science, because they feel that, since 
law reigns uoniversally, any religion that 
claims to be miraculous must be untrue. 
The defenders of Christianity have, ac- 
cordingly, of late, tried to show the reign 
of natural law in the spiritual world. 
They are wrong. In its own record, 
Christianity is represented not as a rev- 
elation of law, but of grace. All through, 
Christ himself is miraculous. Paul smote 
with double anathema those who con- 
formed the law with the gospel. To rec- 
oncile this with modern thonght you 
must present to men the central message 
of the sacred Scripture, which gives the 
reason of the supernatural. Sin and 
death are preternatural evils, only to be 
remedied by supernatural grace. Chris- 
tianity is a remedy for preternatural dis- 
orders in man’s condition. It is even 
more supernatural in its spiritual essence 
of forgiveness than it is in its evidence. 
Aud as such many of the great leaders 
of science accept it. A gospel sermon is 
the most supernatural visitation that a 
man can now receive. However beau- 
tiful the forms, or the reforms, or spec- 
ulations, of any religion may be, a Chris- 
tianity without Christ at the center as 
the Saviour of the law-breakers is not 
Christianity at all.” 


~~ 


The population of London is so vast, 
and it is 80 easy for the people of the 
vicinity to come and go, that the May 
meetings of the various denominations of 
Christians are thronged, and an unabated 
interest in them is maintained, from year 
to year. The Christian World for May 
13th contains 120 columns, of which 24 
are filled with reports of the Baptist and 
Congregational anniversaries. The ‘‘ad- 


fore the Congregational Union occupied 
two hours in the reading, and one-third 
of it was omitted at that. Think of the 
eagerness, ardor and patience of a great 
audience that could take it all in, and 


could laugh and applaud, betimes, with 


a heartiness to which American audi- 
ences are almost strangers. The capac- 
ity of English audiences to listen is as 
wonderful as their courage is stout in the 
maintenance of their opinions, or their 
heroism grand on every field of conflict. 
A ‘*‘New Zealand’’ delegate, later on, 
criticised the address of Mr. White as 
marvelously conservative, and too ortho- 
dox for him. He depicted New Zealand 
‘‘as the paradise of ministers, where 
they preach what they like to the children 
of freedom, dwelling in the light.’”’ At one 
meeting the Rev. Dr. Wilkes of Canada 
(now 81 years old), a familiar figure to 
some of us in our youth, was received 
with tokens of the highest regard, the 
whole assembly standing up when he 
rose to speak. ‘‘He is a venerable look- 
ing man, with plenty of white hair on 
his head, and a white beard; with plenty 
of vigor and earnestness; with eyes that 
he proved are still undimmed, by reading 
par of ahymn without his spectacles.”’ 
Ah, if we could gather such audiences, 
and celebrate such anniversaries in San 
Francisco! 


Many subscribers, when renewing sub- 
scriptions, tell us how much they appre- 
ciate Tae Paciric. It is very pleasant 
to have them write in this way, and we 
feel thankful that the work done for THE 
Paciric becomes a benefit to those who 
read it. Will our friends e2nd us the 
names of their neighdors who will appre- 
ciate Tue Paciric, and we will send 
them samples; or, if our friends will send 
us subscribers, all the better, 


dress’’ of the Rev. Edward White be-; 


Watching Unto Prayer. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE, 


We may pray for ourselves with a 
great deal of apparent fervor and earnest- 
ness in regard to the varying experience 
of a Christian life, and then go negli- 
gently and carelessly on our way in utter 
forgetfuluess of our supplications. 

It. may be cr ages of ours that we 
be instructed out of the Word of God, 
taught the divine will and pleasure from 
those sacred pages, our lips praising the 
Great Teacher for such a revelation; and 
then we may leave the volume unopened 
and undisturbed on our shelf, the dust 
of our condemnation gathering upon its 
cover, 

We may pray as we are taught, ‘‘Lead 
us not into temptation,’’ and then rush 
into the very scenes where evil imagin- 
ations are excited, and unholy passions 
kindled. 

We may plead against covelousness, 
and then look with longing eyes and 
keenest craving upon the condition and 
estate of another, as though, if it were 
possible, we would supplant him in his 
possession. 

We may vocalize the words ‘‘Thy 
kingdom come,” and contribute nothing 
toward sendiog out the gospel and its 
messengers to the ends of the earth. 

We may appeal to the supreme com- 
passion ‘‘Forgive as we forgive,’’ and 
cherish bitter resentment against those 
who have done us ivjury, or who have 
wounded our sensibilities. 

We may ask that we be patient and 
resigned in tribulation, and then, when 
such discipline is administered upon us, 
show ourselves fretful and complaining, 
and murmur against the Supreme Provi- 
dence. 

We may plead for humility and lowli- 
ness of spirit, and then look with jealous 


eyes upon those who take precedence of 


us, and who, by self-assertion, wound 
our pride, | 

We may commend the poor and su/- 
fering to a Heavenly Father’s pity and 
bounty, and never open our hand to 
them in any gift of charity, or cross the 
threshold of their obscure abodes. 

We may pray that our hearts be filled 
with love to the brethren, and then 
cherish a keen resentment of their faults, 
magnify their errors, and listen, without 
protest, to slanders against their good 
name. 

I need not multiply these illustrations, 
but I would that we might keep our pe- 
titions in vivid memory, ‘‘ watching there- 
unto with all perseverance,” and carry- 
ing them out diligently and faithfully 
into daily practical life. 


. The Mission and Privilege of the Pacific 
Slope. 


BY REY. JEROME D. DAVIS, 
JAPAN. 


D.D., KYOTO 


As I pass through our rich and beau- 
tifal Occident on my way to and from 
the Orient which stands over against your 
Pacific slope, my mind is deeply stirred 
within me at your present and future 
possibilities. Our western slope is the 
sunniest and most beautiful, and it is 
destined to be the richest part of our 
country. What is to be its future as a 
moral and Christian power in the land 
and world? Its possibilities are immeas- 
urable. Shall they be realized? The 
position of the Pacific slope is entirely 
unique. Westward the star of empire 
has taken its way until, on your Pacific 
slope, the ultima thule is reached so far as 
this continent is concerned. New Eng- 
land has sent forth her sons and daugh- 
ters, and poured out her wealth for a 
hundred years in founding homes, church- 
es, schools and colleges in the West. 
The great Interior, the West of thirty 
years ago, is to-day doing tbe same for 
the New West. A half a score of wortby 
colleges are pleading for needed endow- 
ments with the churches of our polity in 
the interior. Nearly every graduate of 
the Chicago Theological seminary this 
year has gone tothe New West to labor. 
Thank God that, notwithstanding these 
nearer calls, a few from New England and 
from the interior have responded to a 
more distant call, and have done and are 
doing a glorious work on other continents 
and among other peoples. But what is 
to take the place on the Pacific slope of 
this mighty outlet for men and treasure 
which the West has been furnishing the 
rest of the country for the last century? 


Is not God calling your churches to a | 


grander planning and a broader working 
in the great world field than he has ever 
called any other section of our land? 
Gladly, hopefully, do I call to mind the 
first fruits of your consecration and re- 
sponse to this call in the devoted laborers 
you have already sent forth. May they 
be but the earnest of a mighty army that 
shall follow. I know that some will feel 
that you have enough to do at home; that 
for along time yet you need more time and 
more money than you can furnish to do 
the work in your own midst. It may 
seem so, but things are not always as 
they seem, and it will prove in this case, 
asin so many others, that the more you 
give the more you willhave. The reflex 
influence of every prayer and every dol- 
lar and every man and women given to 
the foreign work is many fold more at 
home. New England and the interior 
have felt this same need, and yet they 
sent forth thousands of their best families 
and their best young men to found Chris- 
tian homes, churches, colleges and sem- 
inaries in the great opening West, besides 
the little army of foreign workers and the 
little mint of treasure they have sent in- 
to the foreign field. Have these Chrie- 
tian hearts and these churches been im- 
poverished by this? They have been en- 
riched by it. Has the home work been 
hindered by this? This broader work 
has been the life and success of the home 
work. It is only the missionary church 


| which is the live church; it is only the 


missionary church which is the growing, 
aggressive church. How, then, shall the 
churches of our Pacific elope foster and 


maintain that broad missionary interest 
and work which is needed to their best 
They must, it seems to 
me, take up at once and take up very 
largely the foreign work; that must take 
the place which the home work has occu- 
pied in the hearts and efforts of the East- 
ern churches, 

Seventeen of the Greely arctic explor- 
ing party died of starvation during the 
long arctic winter. A few days after the 
rescue one of the few survivors stood 
on the deck of the rescuing steamer, 
watching intently the refuse spout, and 
when asked what he was thinking of, be 
replied that he bad seen food enough 
thrown down that refuse spout in half an 
hour to have saved the lives of his whole 
party. Ah! so it is, there is enough 
thrown down the the waste spouts of our 
Christian civilization in this land every 
year to save the whole world. We need 
the kind of consecration which animated 
Mr. Studd, who-has recently gone to Chi- 
na a8 a missionary of the inland mission. 
He bad a fortune of half a million, and 
he gave it all to the Mission Board and 
went himself. If the ten millions of profess- 
ing Christians in this land had that kind 
of consecration, there would be no lack of 
men or means to do anything which needs 
to be done in the world. I have a pro- 
found conviction that if the Christians of 
the Pacific slope will take Christ’s last 
command, ‘:Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature,” as 
personally being upon them, and make 
that their great aim, giving themselves, 
their time, their sons and daughters, their 
prayers and their means, to this one ob- 
ject, that it will soon solve the Chinese 
problem by making those who are on the 
Pacific slope Christians, and that they 
will become one of the grandest mission- 
ary peoples in the world, seizing their 
opportunity as they look out over iato the 
millions of the Orient who are beckoning 
to them, and catching the inspiration of 
the Savior who died for these millions— 
they will take up the work systematical- 
ly and carry it on grandly. 


Y. M. C. A. Meetings. 


‘*‘What Young Christians Should Cul- 
tivate’’ was the subject set for Thuraday 
of last week. The thought of the meet- 
ing centered on hiding the Word of God 
in the heart, and onthe constant and 
daily study of the Scriptures. It may 
be well to be active in temperance work, 
to have a part in societies for im- 
provement and protection in various 
waye; but, over lall, and above all, to 
find in the Word of God something for 
all the hourly wants and needs of life, 
and seeking by prayer for the work of 
the Spirit in the heart with the study of 
the Word. 

On Friday the theme for thought was 
‘Strength in Time of Need.” The 
Scriptures read showed the abundant 
promises of God to strengthen, sustain 
and comfort his own people, and the tes- 
timony showed that God bas been true 
to his promises to those who trust him. 
“Cast not away your confidence; that 
hath great recompense of reward.” 

On Monday noon it appeared that 
most of those present were from the 
country, and that they came to the noon- 
meeting to have a time of refreshing. 
One said that it was seldom that he was 
permitted to meet with those who loved 
God; that sometimes he had not been in 
a prayer-meeting for six months. The 
subject was, ‘*The Lord Comforts Us.’’ 
This man’s testimony was abundant on 
the comforis the Lord gives his people at 
all times, Several of those who spoke 
were from places where they were seldom 
in a meeting for prayer. To them it was 
a blessed privilege to be with those who 
had like precious faith. 

[t is well for people of both city and 
country to bear in mind that every day 
believers meet at 232 Sutter street to 
seek God in prayer, and hold fellowship 
with each other. It is good to think of 
the extent of Christian fellowship, and 
to know that we are in that ‘‘whole fam- 
ily in heaven \ and earth.” These 
thoughts came into the mind as two 
brothers, evangeliets from England, led 
the noon-meeting on Tuesday. The sing- 
ing of Brother Parker was elevating, 
and brethren from different lands joined 
heartily in singing the songs of Zion. 
The meeting was full. All enjoyed the 
hearty and hopeful talks of these breth- 
ren, who are on their way to Australia. 


Mills College Commencement. 


The exercises took place at the college 
Tuesday and Wednesday, and included 
those of the under-graduates on the first 
day, and the commencement proper on the 
last. A large crowd was in attendance, 
and unlimited praise was bestowed upon 
the young ladies who contributed to the 
literary or musical exercises. The grad- 
uates were Kate D. Treat, Grace F, 
Smith, May F. Reynolds, Lillian M. 
Dolliver, Florence Pierce, Minnie L. 
McNeal Winifred M. Kendrick, Ida M, 
Harrub, Julia W. Garratt, Laura P. 
Clarke, Nani S. Blasingame and Etta A. 
Birdsall. President Sprague delivered an 
eloquent and touching address to the class, 
and was followed by Dr. Beckwith. This 
institution stands very high—among the 
very best in the country for health, puri- 
ty and thoroughness. 


The Negro. 


In spite of all yet done, 70 per cent., 
says Rev A. D. Mayo, of Massachusetts, 
of those over ten years of age are yet il- 
literate; while of their two million scheol- 
children only one third are now in 
schools. Indeed, the ignorance, super 
stition and need of those in the back 
country is saddening and astonishing. 


Dr. Thoburn, editor of the Indian 
Witness, now on his way to this country, 
gaye that a voyage from India to England 
and back again is now less of an under- 
taking and takes less time than the jour- 
ney from Caleutta to the Punjaub, in 
Northwest India, used to take within the 
memory of missionaries now on the field. 


Prohibition in Berkeley. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE BY THE W. C. T. 
U., AND WHAT IS BEING DONE BY 
THE CITIZENS OF BERKELEY. 


There is a statute upon the Statute 
books of our Siate prohibiting the sale of 
malt or spirituous liquors within two 
miles of the State University of Califor- 
nia, and such law hae never been re- 
pealed or amended. When afterwards 
there was another luw passed, they never 
referred to this law, perhaps did not know 
of its existence. The other law is in the 
Penal Code of California, Section 172, 
prohibiting the sale of alcoholic and vin- 
ous liquors within one mile of the State 
University. This law has been pro- 
nounced constitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the State, and is also applicable 
in prohibiting the sale of liquor within 
two miles of the State Prison, and with- 
in one mile of the State Insane Asylum 
at Napa. To the enforcement of this 
law at Berkeley, the State W. C. T. U. 
gave their time and attention, through 
the active help of Mrs. Reid, President 
of the W.C.T. U, of Berkely, aided 
by her husband, President Reid of the 
University. 

The cases were tried at Oakland. 
They had obtained witnesses who not 
only bought and drank the liquor within 
a much less distance than a mile of the 
University, but bought and carried it 
away in a bottle; and it was brought in 
as evidence at the trial, passed around 
among the jurymen, and they provounced 
it whisky, one man even tastingit. This 
case was tried before a court and jury, 
and the pleas that were made by the 
lawyers in summing up the evidence for 
the plaintiff were moat eloquent and con- 
clusive. The evidence was absolute and 
certain as to the violation of the law, 
and no attempt was made by the defend- 
ant to disprove it. They did not deny 
it—could not. They did try to bring 
in the town liceuse in their defense, 
but the Judge ruled it out as irrelevant. 
The Court gave the law of the case to 
the jury as constitutional and proper. 
Notwithstanding their oath as jurymen 
to decide the case according to the law 
and evidence—the presence of twenty or 
twenty-five ladies of the W. C. T. U. 
did not intimidate them—two or three of 
the jurymen ignored their oath, justice 
and humanity, and refused to join the 
majority in a verdict of guilty. When 
asked afterwards by those with whom 
they were acquaiuted how they could con- 
scientiously decide in the face of the facts, 
some said, ‘Oh, it’s a bad law, any- 
way’; others objected to the ‘‘character 
of the witnesses’*;~ others said they 
‘were disgusted by the action taken by 
the National Union in regard to the third 
party.”’ 

At this trial the son of the man who 
kept the saloon appeared, in place of his 
father, as defendant, and the ladies re- 
marked that there was hope of his refor- 
mation; that he had not become so 
hardened but that some of the evidence 
brought a blush to his cheek. 

The following facts have been given me 
to-day by Mr. Gaines, one of the Citi- 
zens’ League, who resides at Berkeley. 
After the W. C. T. U. had tried to have 
the law enforced, and President Reid had 
resigned his position as President of the 
University and gone, the gentlemen of 
Berkeley decided to form themselves into 
aleague. This was done August last. 
Through their Executive Committee, 
they quietly matured their plans, getting 
their witnesses, mostly men out of Berke- 
ley, to obtain the liquor. They obtained 
sixty evidences or counts against the 
liquor-sellers before commencing prosecu- 
tions, which was in November. These 
cases were tried in Herkeley. ‘T'wenty- 
four or twenty-five cases came to trial. 
In three cases the jury brought in a ver- 
dict of guilty, and in two other cases 
they plead guilty. They have closed 
six saloons. Two have been reopened 
by other persons. There are five saloons 
now in existence there. When President 
Reid was there he was sustained by the 
Regents of the University. They author- 
ized him to obtain the evidence and to 
prosecute the cases; but, since he is gone, 
the citizens are deprived of his support 
and influence, and they need the help 
and encouragement of all law-abiding 
citizens, as well as of the W. C. T. U., 
morally and financially. 

The people at Berkeley are doing all 
that they can possibly do to enforce the 
law. They have paid out their money 
freely. Serving the papers and witnesses 
must be paid for. Mr. York and Mr. 
Houston, I understand, have given their 
services. They have given their time, 
which, in many instances, is more valu- 
able than money. They have tried every 
effort to abolish from their midst this stu- 
pendous evil, that the sons and daugh- 
ters of California may come here and ob- 
tain an education without becoming con- 
taminated and ruined, soul and body. 

They need your help, dear friends, in 
carrying on this work. The host with 
which they have to contend is powerful. 
Their money is exhausted, but their faith 
is unfaltering. Who will be the first to 
give something to aid in this enterprise ? 

Does it concern Berkeley alone? Are 
not all interested to see the place where 
our State University is situated cleansed 
from all such impurities? The work that 
has been done has already made a great 
reformation in public sentiment in regard 
to the saloons. Six months ago any one— 
schoolboy, citizen or stranger—could have 
bought at any of these saloons. Now no 
one can buy whisky; they can buy beer, 
but they are intimidated and held at bay 
by fear of the Citizens’ League, and by 
public sentiment. The students no longer 
have their beer bouts, and a much bet- 
ter tempzrance sentiment prevails among 
them. They have passed resolutions among 
themselves against the saloons. The 
citizens of Berkeley should not fight thie 
battle alone. Let us help them; let us 
hold up their hands and strengthen them. 

We sincerely hope that some generous 


rescue at this crisis. To fail for the want 
of friends now to continue the proseou- 
tions would overthrow the good that has 
been accomplished. If they can only 
hold out a little longer, and close one of 
the principal saloons, the cause will be 
won. The opportunities open before us 
much more rapidly than our finances in- 
crease, e are constantly obliged to 
reject work which is pressing, and which 
promises excellent results, for want of 
means. Wedo not azk for large dona- 
tions. We want the generous spirit 
which prompts every one to give some- 
thing. If all will do their part, we will 
go on with the work cheerfully, and with 
good courage. Any amount, from one 
dollar, more or lees, if sent to our State 
Treasurer, Mrs. S. G. Chamberlain, 1059 
Washington street, Oakland, will be 
duly appreciated by the workers, and 
wisely appropriated to use in promoting 
the cause. If your homes and firesides 
have been preserved from this all-devour- 
ing evil, will you not give something as a 
thank-offering for this blessing of which 
so many have been deprived? 
Mrs. H. H. Havens, 
State Cor. Sec. 


Association of Young Men. 


The regular monthly business meeting 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
was held at their building last Thursday 
evening, May 27th. The General Sec- 
retary presided, and Mr. E. G. Grant 
served as Secretary pro tem. An inter- 
esting essay was read by Mr. C. S. Ma- 
son, acting State Secretary, on “ Progress- 
ive Young Men’s Christian Asssociation 
Work—Local, State, and International.” 
Reports were received from twelve work- 
ing committies, from which the following 
figures were taken: Total number of re- 
ligious meetings held for the month, 53, 
with a total attendance of 5,104; total 
number attending the secular department 
of the work, including reading-room, li- 
brary, gymnasium, boys’ branch, lyceum, 
lectures, young men’s gocial, etc., was 
6,376; and the total attendance at the 
building in all departments of the work 
and for various purposes was 12,455. 
Fifty young men expressed a desire to 
become Christians in the various meetings 
for the month. ‘Twenty-seven situations 
were secured for unemployed young meu 
through the free employment department. 
A Jarge number of visits were made upon 
sick young men at hospitals, hotels, pri- 
vate rooms, etc., and watchers supplied 
free of charge wherever needed. This 
will give our readers some idea of the 
magnitude of the work being carried for- 
ward by this most admirable organization 
of Christian young men, banded together 
to work for the moral, religious, intel- 
lectual and social welfare of their fellows 
—a mostcommendable mission—and the 
above facts is an indication of the suc- 
cess attending the work in this city. 

Oo Thursday, June 17th, the Asso- 
ciation is to run an excursion to Monte- 
rey, and the day at the Grove will be ob- 
served (as Association Day) with ap- 
propriate exercises. Round trip tickets 
from San Francisco $2, the cheapest ex- 
cursion ever run to Monterey, and the 
Association is anxious to demonstrate to 
the public that a week-day excursion, 
cheaper than any Sanday excursion ever 
run, can be madea success. The excur- 
sion is open to men, women and children, 
and all Christian people should encoar- 
age the young men in their efforts to run 
a cheap excursion by giving it liberal 
patronage. The party will be under the 
efficient management of Mr. Isaac Rudi- 
sill. 


Where Shall We Attend Church? 


I suppose we all concede that church 
ties are desirable; but in these days, 
when the tendency is to centralization iu 
all things, is there not danger of carry- 
ing the devotion to the particular Zion of 
our choice to too great lengths? Those 
who live in large cities are often so placed 
by change of residence that, in order to 
reach the church of which they are mem- 
bers, they must travel—not a ‘‘Sabbath 
day’s journey,” but twice or even three 
times that distance. Persons moving 
from the outskirts toward the center of 
town, usually transfer their membership 
to the large and influential churches, 
while those moving the other way con- 
tinue to attend the old church. The nat- 
ural result is that most of the suburban 
churches drag out a weak existence, 
weighed down with debt and discourage- 
ment. Frequent changes of membership 
from one church to another would not, 
perhaps, be desirable; but would it not 
tend toward the good of all concerned if 
people made it a rule to attend, as a gen- 
eral thing, whatever church of their de- 
nomination might be nearest? On spe- 
cial occasions, such as communion, they 
could go to that of which they were mem- 
bers, a8 the scattered members of a fam- 
ily gather ‘‘home” for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas festivals. Between times, why 
not be content to worship the Master 
with such of his servants as were, for the 
time being, our neighbors? If it required 
some eelf-denial to forego the pleasure of 
listening to the eloquent sermon of Dr. A, 
or Dr. B, might it not be more than 
counter-balanced by the added comfort 
and courage brought to the pastor of the 
smaller church? Is not the effort to give 
the belp of our presence where it is most 
needed worth trying? 


A dispatch in Monday’s papers says 
of C. P. Huutington’s railroad bridge 
over the Ohio at Cincinnati: ‘‘T wo thou- 
sand Italians are on their way to work 
in building it.’’ After their contract is 
performed, of course these Italians will 
be left. in Cincinnati, as were the China- 
men lefi in California after the Central 
Pacific Railroad was built. 


It is stated that a fine body of coal 
has been found not far from the head of 
the Estrella Plains, in San Luis Obispo 
county, and that those who have used it 


and philanthropic friends will come to the | pronounce it of excellent quality. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Pacific Coast. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Congregational Associates will be held on 
Friday, June 4th, at 3:30 p. m., at No. 
7 Montgomery avenue. 


J. E. Acer, Sec’y. 


The Club met as usual last Monday, in 
Parlor A, Palace Hotel. Kev. [. F. 
Tobey of this city presented the theme, 
“The Return and Restoration of the 
Jews.” Among the visitors present were 
Rev. Dr. Dickinson of Chicago, Rev. T. 
L. Gulick of Las Vegas, Rev. A. D. Bis- 
ze]], formerly a missionary in India, and 
now here expecting to go to the Ha- 
waiian Islands, and Rev. E. C. Oakley. 
Mr. E. T. Dooley will address the Club 
at its meeting next Monday, on the work 
of the Boys and Girls’ Aid Society, of | 
which he is the Superintendent. 

Rev. Dr. Holbrook filled the pulpit at 
the First church in this city last Sabbath. 
‘Man’s Want of God” was the Doctor's 
theme of discourse—a very interesting 
sermon, which was attentively listened 
to by a large audience. 


tev. Dr. Beckwith, pastor of the 
Third church, gave a memorial sermon 
Sabbath morning, and at night gave the 
last of a course of lectures on ‘‘The Signs 
of Progress under the Preaching of the 
Gospel.”’ 

A memorial discourse on the recently 
deceased Alexander Balfour, Eeq., of 
Liverpool was preached Sabbath morning 
by Rev. W. C. Pond in the Bethany 
church, to which Mr. Balfour, during his 
life, had been a great friend. The bi- 
monthly meeting of the Band of Hope 
was held at night. Special evangelistic 
services are to be commenced at Bethany 
church next Sabbath. 


“God Our Refuge” was the topic of 
Pastor Tobey’s sermon last Sabbath ev- 
ening. 

“God Forgiviog Our Iniquities’’ was 
Pastor Rowell’s topic at the Mariners’ 
church Sabbath evening. There were 
four conversions at the Sunday service, 
and four at the Friday night meeting. 
Three of the latter were from one vessel. 


Rev. W. W. Scudder filled the pul- 
pit of the First church in Oakland, his 
brother preaching in the Alameda church. 


Rev. W. H. Cooke of the Golden 
Gate church, Oakland, has been preach- 
ing a series of sermons lately to the young 
folks on ‘*Bible Arithmetic.”’ His subject 
last Sabbath morning was ‘‘Division.’’ 
To the adults he preached on ‘‘ Leaving 
the First Love.” At night his theme 
was ‘‘Oreated in the Image of God.”’ 
The young people’s meeting was a very 
precious one. 


Rev. E. C. Oakley officiated again at 
Berkeley last Sabbath. He left with 
with his family yesterday, by steamer, for 
his field of labor with the First church in 
San Barnardino. 


‘‘God’s Love’ and “The Aggressive 
Uharacter of Sin’’ were the topics on 


which Rev. A. L. Rankin preached in 
Vallejo. There were good audiences. 


Rev. W.H. Tubb spent the day in 
Crockett. 


Rev. George Morris addressed the gos- 
pel temperance meeting in Silver Star 
Hall in this city. 


At Plymouth Congregational church 
last Sunday Mr. Noble preached in the 
morning on ‘‘Christ as a Servant and 
Burden-bearer.” In the evening the va- 
rious Posts of the Grand Army and the 
Woman’s Relief Corps united in a memo- 
tial service in honor of our country’s 
dead. The church was filled to over- 
flowing, many going away. The decor- 
ations were elaborate, and the music ap- 
propriate. The memorial sermon was by 
the Department Chaplain, Rev. W. L. 
Stephens. 


Rev, T. T. Frickstad preached at the 
Market-street chapel, Oakland, last Sab- 
bath, in the morning, from the text ‘*Let 
your light so sbiae before men that they 
may see your good works and glorify 
your Father which is in Heaven.” His 
subject in the evening was taken from 
the words, ‘‘ What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul,”’ 


Rey. W. 8S. Hamlin supplied the San 
Mateo church in the absence of the pas- 
tor, Rev. E. O. Tade, who is enjoying a 
trip to the Yosemite. In the morning 
his subject was ‘*The Mercy of God”; 
in the evening, “The Fruits of the Spirit.” 
A most precious service and enjoyable 
day was experienced by all. Mr. Ham-. 
lin has been engaged to fill the pulpit of 
this church during the entire vacation of 
the pastor. 


The Eleventh Anniversary of the 
Chinese Mission Schools connected with 
Bethany church in this city took place on 
Sunday evening, May 23d. It was an 
occasion of great interest. The church 
was filled; not the pews only, but most 
of the aisles. The service of song, al- 
most all of which was by the Chinese, 
was remarkably good. The Scripture 
catechism, prepared by Rev. Dr. Beck- 
with, and now happily familiar to many 
of our readers, formed the basis of an 
extended ecatechetical exercise, in which 
about forty Chinese took part, every one 
of whom recited his answer distinctly 
and correctly. There were five brief ad- 
dresses in English, made not by the Chi- 
uese helpers, but by pupils whose voices 
have not heretofore been heard on these 
occasions. They were mainly devoted 
to a statement of their own religious ex- 
perience, and the benefits they had re- 
ceived through this mission work. They 
were so simple, frank and earnest that 
one found it impossible to conceive how 
‘the children of the kingdom’’ present 
could see these coming from the far West 
—the ancient East—to.sit down with 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, and yet 
themselves be willing to remain careless, 
impenitent and ‘‘cast out.’’ (Matt. viii: 


are very marked. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


persons joined 
the First church in this city at the last 
communion. Nine joined the Redding 
church. Seven were added to the 
Stockton church. Rev. E. Y. Gar- 
ette, D.D., has been duly installed pas- 
tor of the church in Alameda. Rev. 
J. M. Chase of Vallejo enters upon his 
duties at Mills Seminary about August 
Ist. 


Meruopist.—Rev. J. N. Beard of the 
Central church of this city bas returned 
from the East much invigorated.——- Rev. 
L. Ewing is much improved in health, 
and is now supplying Ophir circuit, Pla- 
cer county. Central church, Stockton, 
Rev. A. T. Needham pastor, has re- 
ceived fifty-one persons on probation dur- 
ing the year. 


Colfax, W. T. 


At a meeting of the members of Ply- 
mouth church, Colfax, W. T., on 
Wednesday, May 12th, among other 
business transacted, it was resolved that 
the church be declared self-supporting, 
and the annual contributions of the Home 
Mission Society no longer be asked. Of 
the thirty or forty churches in that Terri- 
tory of our denomination, this is the sec- 
ond to adopt this course, the first being 
at Seattle. The members are to be con- 
gratulated. The resolutions adopted are 
as follows: 

‘‘WuereEas, This church owes, in a 
large measure, its existence and useful- 
ness to the generosity and timely aid 
given it by the American Home Mission- 
ary Society. 

‘* Resolved, That the thanks of this 
church are due, and hereby tendered, to 
the American Home Missionary Society 
for their liberal benefactions for several 
years past; to the secretaries of that So- 
ciety for the sympathy and helpfulness 
they have shown us; and to the State 
Superintendent of Home Missions, for his 
watchfulness and supervision of the 
church’s interest. 

Resolved, That we will do all in our 
power to aid the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety by yearly contributions. 

Resolved, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be forwarded to the secretaries of 
the Home Missionary societies in New 
York, and the State Superintendent of 
the Society’s work. 

‘*Cuas. M. Mecxiem, Clerk.” 


Woodland. 


Last Thursday evening, as Rev. S. D, 
Belt, pastor of the Congregational church 
at Woodland, was returning home from 
prayer-meeting, he found the parsonage 
all lighted up and filled with members of 
his church and congregation, who came 
laden with good things for their pastor. 
He was truly surprised, as was very ev- 
ident, which is not often the case. The 
occasion was the celebration of his forty- 
eighth birthday. During the evening 
refreshments were served by the ladies, 
and a short musical programme was ren- 
dered by members of the choir. At 11 
o'clock the company bade him good-night 
and wished him many happy returns of 
the occasion. Last Sabbath being Me- 
morial Day, pastor Belt preached a high- 
ly (interesting, aud appropriate sermon, 
from the text found in Micah iv: 3: ‘* And 
they shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning 
hooks.” William H. Seward Post G. A. 
R. and Woman’s Relief Corps No 20. at- 
tended ina body. The church was filled to 
overflowing, many being obliged to turn 
away for want of more seating room. The 
decorations were beautiful and appro- 
priate. The Sunday-school voted unan- 


imously to change the hour for service ; 


from 12:30 to 9:30 in the morning, a 

change which is welcomed by all, it being 

the most desirable time during the sum- 

mer. Com. 
May 31, 1886. 


Revival at Higganum, Ct. 


Revival services began with us with 
the Week of Prayer, though the activi- 
ties of the church had for some time been 
quickened in various ways. Mr. E.-A. 
Lawrence, secretary of the Y. M.C.A., 
gave his assistance for three weeks. It 
was a union work, and the glorious re- 
sults, which include the conversion of 150 
to 200 souls, could not have been'secured 
in any other way, so far as we can see. 
The activity of the young people, especi- 
ally of the newly converted in the after 
meetings, was quite marked. 

The manifest presence of the -Holy 
Spirit was universally recognized. The 
work seemed at times independent of 
human agency. Throughout the entire 
community people were under conviction 
of sin who had attended none of the 
meetings. One in advanced life, who 
had absented himself from church for 
years, surrendered to God alone in his 
own house. A word was sufficient to 
bring others. Husbands and wives of- 
ten came together and at once establish- 
ed afamily altar. In one family five 
have united, or are to unite, with the 
church, to wit: the grandfather, the fa- 
ther and mother, and three children. 

Thé visible and beneficial effects of the 
revival throughout the whole community 
Profaneness has been 
banished from the factories and streets. 
In some of the roughest shops in the vil- 
lage cursing has literally given place to 
praise. Work is enlivened by religious 
songs. Drunkenness has ceased. Peo- 
ple who have not confessed Christ show 
effort at moral improvement, that the 
disparity between themselves and _ their 
neighbors may not be too striking. The 
moral uplift has thus been general. The 
saving power of the Gospel has been de- 
monstrated beyond gainsay. Amid man- 
ifold social disturbances, while politica! 
economists are seeking some remedy for 
multiplying evils, these local reformations 
prove the all-sufficiency of Christianity 
to settle differences among men, and in- 
sure peace and prosperity in society, gov- 
ernment and religion.— D. U. P. in The 


11, 12.) Ww. ©. P. 


Congregationalist. 


A Prisoner’s Appeal. 


[Eprrors Paciric: The following article, 
written by one of the prisoners, is, I hope, 
of interest enough to give it a place in the 
columns of your paper. If you can publish 
it, you will confer a great favor, not only 
upon the writer and his unfortunate asso- 
ciates, but also upon, Yours truly, 

Wm. H. Chaplain.) 

Eprrors Pacriric: Recently, an able 
and kindly worded article from the pen 
of James H. Wilkins, which appeared 
in the San Francisco Chronicle, has been 
read with feelings of gratitude by many 
uofortunate inmates of this institution, 
who keenly recognize the insurmountable 
barrier crime has erected between them- 
selves and respectable society. There is 
nothing in this world, not even excepting 
the near approach of death, more con- 
ducive to moral reflection than a forced 
sojourn within the walls of this gigantic 
prison, and communion with the hetero- 
geneous mass of criminals who inhabit it, 
among the majority of whom is ever con- 
spicuous the same eager desire for rein- 
statement in respectable society. ‘To the 
outer world it may appear that physical 
discomfort, loss of liberty, strict subjec- 
tion to discipline, etc., is the sole meed 
of punishment endured by those whom 
the law adjudges criminals, and yet they 
form but an insignificant item in compari- 
son with the mental agony, the burning 
sense of degradation, the unutterable 
misery endured by him who feels that 
his own acts have made him an outcast, 
a thing henceforth to be regarded with 
scorn and contempt, and that he can 
never recross the yawning gulf that sep- 
arates him from respectability. It is all 
very well for those immaculate Chris- 
tians, who are free from sin, to wrap 
themselves in the robes of sanctity, and 
avoid all contact with moral lepers; but 
how about the unfortunate wretch who 
has contracted the disease in its incipient 
stages, and might be thoroughly cured, 
restored to a healthy state of moral recti- 
tude by the administration of those 
cheap, but wonderfully efficacious, cor- 
dials, sympathy and encouragement? Is 
he to be left entirely exposed to every 
influence that aggravates his disease; or 
does not humanity and self-interest alike 
urge on society the neceseity of aiding 
him to emerge from the slough of de- 


spectability? Crime is a mental disorder, 
and, like many physical ailments, such 
as smallpox, contagious; and as vaccina- 
tion is the antidote or prevention in the 
one, 80 is moral instruction in the other. 
But, in administering that antidote, it 
should always be kept in mind that ‘‘ex- 
ample is better than precept.’’ One 
friendly act, one kind word of encour- 
agement, bestowed on a fallen fellow- 
creature is better than a dozen long hom- 
ilies on the enormity of his sin. Show 
him that you have some respect for him, 
and, if he is not entirely depraved, he 
will soon regain his self-respect. But if, 
on the other hand, he is excluded from 
all respectable society, he has no alterna- 
tive but to fall back on the criminal 
class, who are always willing to receive 
him. Rejected by the one, he must re- 
sort to the other. There is no interme- 
diate stopping-place for him. He must 
entirely abandon his criminal associations 
or completely surrender himself to them. 
I do not say it is necessary, nor could he 
expect, to be immediately admitted to a 
perfect equality with those who have 
never fallen, but let him see that he is 
not absolutely precluded from all chance 
of gaining it. In fact, teach him that 
society would rather be his friend than 
enemy, and you will accomplish more 
towards the reformation of criminals than 
all the dungeons and whipping-posts ever 
erected have been able to. And here is 
woman’s noblest sphere. There are very 
few men sg-hopelessly depraved as to be 
entirely insusceptible to the influence of 
virtuous females. An incident that 
recently came under my personal obser- 
vation affords a striking illustration of 
that fact, and may not be uninteresting 
to some of your readers. 

When on a short tour through the 
northern part of this State a few months 
ago, My companion was a person named 
Chester, a man of fair education, fine per- 
sonal appearance, and good address, yet, 
withal, a professional swindler and desper- 
ado; the last man you would ever suppose 
capable of experiencing a tender emotion. 
At the completion of our first day’s jour- 
ney, we pitched our tent in an isolated 
position on the bank of a small stream. 
Before retiring for the night, I strolled 
for a short distance into the surrounding 
hills, and, upon entering the tent on my 
return, discovered my scampish compan- 
ion on his knees, evidently engaged in 
devotion. Although surprised at wit- 
nessing an act in such striking contrast 
to his general conduct, I made no 
remark on it until he voluntarily gave 
me the following brief sketch of his 
life: He was the son of respectable 
people in the middle class of society, 
his father having been a small landed 
proprietor in one of the Eastern States. 
Being an only child, his fond parents 
foolishly indulged him in all the whims 
and vagaries of wayward youth, Resid- 
ing near a large metropolis, and being 
liberally supplied with pocket-money, he 
soon formed evil acquaintances, who initi- 
ated him in all the vices and dissipations 
of a city life. Step by step he was led 
on to ruin, until, in an evil hour, when 
under the influence of liquor, he was in- 
duced to aid in the commission of a crime 
rendering him amenable to the law. De- 
tection soon followed, and he received a 
short term of imprisonment. Upon his 
release he found his father had died 
broken-hearted, having previously disin- 
herited him. His mother, whose aged 
form, bowed down by sorrow and shame, 
was tottering on the verge of the grave, 
could do nothing for him. His former 
friends and relations scorned and shunned 
him as an unclean object. Homeless, 
friendless, and almost destitute, he had 
no alternative save to return to his old 
associates in crime, the very ones who 


were the prime cause of his ruin. 


The 


pravity to the pure atmosphere of re-- 


rest is soon told. From that day his 
downward course was sure and rapid, 
until he became what he then was, a 
professional swindler and blackleg. He 
told me still further that his wife, a pure 
and noble-minded woman, resided with 
their family in a neighboring State, and 
had no knowledge of the manner in which 
he made his living, but supposed him 
engaged in legitimate business; and that 
never, under any circumstances, did he 
for one night neglect to pray to the Al- 
mighty God that the knowledge might 
ever be concealed from her; and that his 
sons might never grow up to experience 
the mental anguish, the burning senee of 
shame and unutterable misery, that had 
been the lot of their unhappy father. 
The tears streaming down his cheeks, 
the pathos expressed in his voice, his 
form trembling with emotion, all carried 
conviction of his sincerity, and made an 
indelible impression on my mind. In that 
one short hour I read more of the internal 
workings of my companion’s breast than 
years of constant intercourse had reveal- 
ed to his other associates. They but saw 
in him the wild, reckless desperado, 
without a thought or care for the future. 
I knew him as he really was, one of the 
most wretched beings on God’s beautiful 
earth. And yet, were there not some 
noble traits in that man who, through a 
long career of crime, kept bright and 
pure the noblest instincts of human na- 
ture—love and respect tor his wife and 
family? What a different fate might his 
have been had some true friend but step- 
ped forward at the right moment to aid 
and encourage him in resisting the temp- 
tations that beset him on every side! 
Are not those who go harshly 
him in the first instance, in a manner, re- 
sponsible for his after crimes? Nor is his 
by any means a solitary example. There 
are thousands among the criminal classes 
who, with a carelese exterior, hide an 
unfathomable depth of wretchedness. 
There are skeletons in the breast of every 
man, but the gauntest, most hideous and 
diabolical of all dwells in the breast of 
him who feels himself an outcast from 
society. And it is those who can grate- 
fully appreciate the sympathy so kindly 
expressed in Mr, Wilkins’ 


Gen, O. O. Howard’s Address, 


[From General Howard’s address in Met- 
ropolitan Temple, this city, May 31st—Dec- 
oration Day. | 

But back of all this, back of the ex- 
pediency in a national and social point of 
view of memorial occasions and emblems 
of our great struggle, lies a real objec- 
tion, touching the conscience of a large 
body of our fellow-citizens who are rea- 
soning and thinking people. It is stated 
positively in this way—war is wrong, 
wrong in itself; therefore the support 
given to it by praises and pans to its 
heroes, by public reminders of its glories 
and its victories, and by enduring monu- 
ments in its honor, being calculated to 
foster a wrong spirit inthe minds of the 
people and especially the young, is decep- 
tive and injurious, and has a tendency to 
block the wheels of genuine progress. 
Let us not shrink from looking this ob- 
jection equarely in the face, for it is par- 
ticularly unwise, even in self-justification, 
to attempt to uphold a wrong principle, 
for sooner or later the right is sure. to 
* 

Now for the answer, that the soldier 
may not blush to wear his uniform, nor 
hide his battle flag, nor strive to forget 
the names of the engagements in which 
he participated; that his halting gait or 
scarred body may not be regarded as a 
pitiable deformity, or his children be 
taught to reckon him in the ranks of rob- 
bers, murderers, and assassins. 

It is not necessary to assert, in opposi- 
tion to the advocates of peace at any 
price, that war is right. War is a con- 
test between nations or States, or between 
parts of the same State, waged for va- 
rious purposes. It is sometimes right 
and sometimes wrong; one party to the 
controversy may be in the right and the 
other in the wrong; or each party may be 
partly in the right and partly in the 
wrong. The commandment of God, on 
which all the reasoning of extreme peace 
men is based, is, **Tbou shalt not kill.” 
The other translation is, ‘*Thou shalt do 
no murder.” It was certainly never in- 
tended by the great Lawgiver that hu- 
man life should never be taken, for in 
thousands of instances the same Giver of 
the law sanctioned and directed the tak- 
ing of human life. It is certainly a 
mistake to assert that the principles of 
law were ever changed by our Lord. 
He expressly states that he came not to 
destroy the law or the prophets, but to 
fulfill. The everlasting principle was al- 
ways the same as given by Moses when 
he wrote: ‘‘Thou shalt not avenge nor 
bear any grudge against the children of 
thy people, but thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.’ Our Lord’s summary puts 
the whole in brief and comprehensive 
terms: ‘*Love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 
This is the ideal. This is the mark. 
This is the aim. : 

The taking of human life is not neces- 
sarily contrary to this principle—this 
eternal law. A man may take life in 
self-defense; he may strike the thief 
creeping into his home by night, the sav- 
age tomahawking his wife and children, 
or attempting to burn his house. Soci- 
ety may institute a police force, be it 
army or navy, militia or uniformed po- 
licemen; the principle is the same. The 
exercise of extreme force often becomes 
absolutely necessary to social existence. 
The men who execute the extreme sen- 
tence of the law, and take human life, 
almost never do it in hate; they are no 
murderers. It is the final and solemn 
act of self-preservation on the part of 
human society, and the executors are 
held guiltless. 

Notice how thoroughly Mr. Sumner, 
in his speech in the Senate of the United 
States, May 19, 1862, reversed his 
wheels, and how clearly and forcibly he 
stated my view of the right of war! He 


said: ‘‘Harsh and repulsive as these 
rights unquestionably are, they are de- 
rived from the common, overraling, in- 
stinctive laws of self-detenge, to nations 
as to individuals. Every community 
having the form and character of sover- 
eignity hae a right to a national life, and 
in defense of such life may put forth all 
its energies. Any other principle would 
leave it the wretched prey to wicked men 
abroad and at home.” 

This is all we ask; this is Charles 
Sumner’s maturer thought, wrought out 
in the agony of that fearful struggle for 
national existence; and, indeed, my 
whole heart eays to him a glad amen as 
he adds the following noble words, half 
in reminiscence: ‘‘] rejoice to believe 
that civilization has already done much 
to mitigate the rights of war; and it is 
among long-cherished visions, which pres- 
ent events cannot make me renounce, 
that the time is coming when all these 
rights will be further softened to the 
mood of permanent peace.’’ Yes, in- 


y deed, honored statesman, more and more 


do the ministrations of love follow close 
upon the rights of war. The minister of 
religion enters the dungeon of the crimi- 
nal condemned to die; the missionary 
precedes and often prevents the warlike 
savage from making his meditated forays 
and attacks; the Christian Commissions 
follow the armies to refresh and succor 
the sick and the wounded; and toward 
those plowshares of permanent peace civ- 
ilized Christian men are seriously and 
actively projecting methods of settling 
controversies between themselves without 
the use of the sword. The settlement of 
our difficulty with England some years 
ago without war is a wonderful fact—a 
stepping-stone to a broader platform of 
international law; a genuine tribute to 
the moral courage, quiet firmness and 
clear-sighted wisdom of General Grant. 
That settlement was a fair demonstra- 
tion that, successful soldier as be was, 
he nevertheless prized peace above war. 
He preferred right-doing to punishment, 
and mercy to sacrifice. 

You recall the words of Sherman in 
1864 to the citizens of Atlanta: ‘‘But, 
my dear sirs, when that peace does come 

ou may call upon me for anything. 

hen I willshare with you the last crack- 
er, and watch with you to shield your 
homes and families against danger from 
any quarter. * * * Once admit the 
Union; once more acknowledge the au- 
thority of the general Government, and, 
instead of devoting your houses and 
streets and roads to the dread uses of 
war, | and this army become at once 
your protectors and supporters, shielding 
you from danger—let it come from what 
quarter it may.” 

The genuine subordination of Grant 
and Sherman to the authority which was 
over them was shared by the million of 
men who bore arms against the rebellion, 
and the little pregnant phrase of our 
leader, ‘‘Let us have peace,’’ penetrat- 
ed every true soldier's breast with re- 
sponsive joy. The people’s army pre- 
ferred peace. 


— 


Bethany Gleaners. 


Of the junior societies auxiliary to our 
Board, none excels in zeal, and singleness 
of purpose the Bethany Gleaners of Beth- 
any church, and they have been able to 
inepire the public with confidence in their 
ability to successfully carry out their un- 
dertakings for increasing their means of 
usefalness. A large audience gathered 
in Bethany church on the evening of the 
27th ult., to listen to the rendition of the 
beautiful cantata of Ruth, given by the 
Gleaners. If any had feared the attempt 
a too ambitious one, their fears were 
quickly dispelled. From the beginning 
to the end, the audience listened with 
delight and surprise, as was evinced by 
frequent bursts of applause. There must 
have been very thorough and faithful 
drilling and rehearsing, and the leader, 
Mr. J. M. Stockman, may well be proud 
of the success which crowned his efforts. 
Credit, too, is due Mrs. J. E. Smith, 
the pianist, for her sympathetic and ac- 
curate accompaniment. Especially en- 
joyable was the trio in the second scene, 
as sung by Mrs. Ruthrauff (‘‘Naomi’’), 
Mrs. Ellen King (‘‘Orpah’’) and Miss 
Mae Hanford (‘‘Ruth’’). The excep- 
tionally sweet and cultured voices of these 
singers, their faithful conception of their 
parts, and the expressive, tender and 
dignified interpretation of the same, won 
a ready response from the appreciative 
audience. The gentlemen soloists were 
excellent, and the chorus singing highly 
satisfactory. The cast of characters was 
as follows: ‘‘Naomi,” Mrs. A. T. Ruth- 
rauff; ‘‘Ruth,” Miss Mae Hanford; 
‘*Boaz,” Mr. Albert Gruninger; ‘‘First 
Reaper,’ Mr. Robert Husband; ‘‘Or- 
pah,’ Mrs. Nellie King; ‘‘Israelitish 
Woman,” Mrs. King; ‘‘Messenger,” 
Mr. Chas. Coggin; ‘‘Assistant Reaper,” 
Mr. G. L. Brown; semi-chorus of reap- 
ers, semi-chorus of binders, semi-chorus 
of gleaners, full chorus of Israelites. The 
modesty of the Gleaners cannot be ques- 
tioned when it is known that the price of 
admittance to this rare musical treat was 
placed at the small sum of twenty-five 
cents. Upon the conclusion of the can- 
tata, the Gleaners devoted themselves to 
the sale of ice-cream and home-made 
candies, which it is well known they 
make to perfection. If the proceeds of 
the entertainment were proportionate to 
its merit, the young ladies will have the 
means to aid substantially the cause that 
lies so near their hearts. E. A. W. 


Richard Gird, who owns 40,000 acres 
of choice land below Pomona, says he 
might be a riparianist if he wanted to, as 
the water which irrigates Pomona and 
Ontario flows for eight miles through his 
Chino ranch, but he says he would soon- 
er cut off his right hand than do it, and 
thinks it short-sighted policy in any one 
to undertake to ruin the country around 
them for the sake of getting water which 
they don’t need, and thus destroying 
the very markets they need for their own 
products. 


| 


News from Micronesia. 


(Concluded from first page.) 


a reading lesson daily with those who 
can read in the Testament. The interest 
in meetings is good. Mr. Worth is re- 
pairing Moses’ boat, a job which will 
take several weeks’ hard work. 

Fes. 8th.— We went one day to Tun- 
uk, on the north side of this island. 
There is a church there whieh has a 
‘‘name to live.’’ They have been two 
years without a teacher, and no one there 
canread. The church building is sadly de- 
lapidated, and the teachers house is un- 
inhabitable. I broached the subject of 
bringing them Titus for their teacher, 


_with fear and trembling; but they said 


they would like to have him come. The 
next Sunday Solomon went and preach- 
ed for them, and they renewed their re- 
quest for Titus. On the north side of 
Toloas they have begun to have Chris- 
tian services by themselves. We went 
there one day and had an encouraging 
visit. The next Sunday the chief man 
came to Anapano to attend our services. 
We hope the work will progress there. 
They have set apart a piece of land on 
which to build a church, and say they 
will go on and build. 
(To be continued.) 


Leaf from an Old Portfolio. 


“God is on the side of the heaviest 
battalions,” said earth’s conqueror. 
Yea, verily is he, but the heaviest 
battalions are the invisible forces of the 
Almighty, and they are on the side of 
truth and bumanity. See how they 
sweep through the ages making the wrath 
of man to praise Him!—gathering his 
elect from the four winds of heaven, 
marching on, grandly and slowly, doing 
his will and pleasure. And our thoughts 
and words and deeds have part and plan 
in these invincible forces. We do his 
will, hearkening unto his word, as tried 
leader and faithful soldier. On we go, 
as the hireling, or, perchance, plot, as the 
traitor! All the same, we do his work, 
and bring to pass his act—his strange act. 
We fight God’s battles as freemen or 
slaves; and these heavy battalions are 
marching onward and upward, conquer- 
ing and to conquer, until this world shall 
become the kingdom of our God and his 
C brist. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
Soup onLy rn oANs. ROYAL B G POW- 
DER CO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 
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Do not purchase until you have examined 
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tiome Citdle. 


BELOW THE SURFACE. 


Under the sod the flowers are sleeping— 
Under the crust of sleet and snow; 

Never would stranger dream of the germs 
Quietly resting so far below. 

Nevertheless, from the brow of the hill 

To where the vale meets the silvery rill, 

They trust till the spring shall remove the 

chill; 
Ready, they wait for the Master’s will. 


Under the snow there are dear ones sleeping— 
Under the crust of sleet and snow; 

Never a word they send back to us, 
Never a smile, from the depths below. 

Lying at rest—till the round years fill, 

-Till time is checked and its wheels grow still, 

Till called together from valley and hill— 

They wait, to rise at the Master’s will. 


Under the crust of a lifetime’s care, 

Under the sleet and pelting storms, 
In spite of the sting of pitiless blast, 

Many a heart into beauty warms. 
None ever look ’neath the frost and chill 
For the true heart waiting some niche to fill, 
Where others are working with ease and skill; 
So, in darkness it waits for the Master’s will. 


And we walk carelessly, numbering 
Blossoms and heauty that greet our eyes, 
Mourning our dead, who in silence slumber, 
Counting those workers who bear off the 
prize, 3 
And the blazoned names which the front 
ranks fill,. 
The crowned few on the top of the hill; 
We see not the heads that are bowed and still, 
Willing, but waiting their Master’s will. 
— Vick’s Magazine. 


Father’s New Horse. 


BY ANNA F. BURNHAM. 


Father and Mother Macdonald were 
‘‘talking it over.” 

The lamp burned dim and low, and 
sputtered as if it thought it had done 
work enough for one evening. The fire 
bad long burned low, and the children 
had long gone to bed, and it was the 
eerie time of night when weary people 
love to talk over their troubles, and strain 
their eyes to see pallid ghosts of future 
sorrows in the distance. 

Jack and Martie in the ‘‘triangle,’’ as 
they called the three-sided cloth-parti- 
tioned room which formed their bed- 
chamber, were straining their ears to hear 
about the ghosts that father and mother 
were conjuring up out there in the 
kitchen. 

**Don’t, for the land sakes, poke that 
fire any more, father!” mother was say- 
ing, sharply, croazs a8 women often are 
when their hearts are sorest. ‘‘If ever 
things do git afire anywheres, I do hope 
you'll take that.old poker an’ run. It 
beats any hose comp'ny ever I see fer 
puttin’ out a fire.” | 

Father laid down the poker desperate- 
ly, and sat watching the few red coals 
make themselves gray shrouds to die in. 

‘Life ain’t wuth livin’ out here in 
these Black Hills, and I’m ‘bout ready 
to give it up.” 

Mother was darning stockings, and 
the boys could hear the long, coarse 
thread draw slowly through the heel 
while they held their breath for the an- 
swer. 

**Tt’s hard, Martin,’’ she said, at last, 
and the boys knew just how she looked 
by the way her voice trembled. ‘‘I’ve 
wished a dozen times this winter that we 
was back in old Maseachusetts. ‘Goin’ 
out West to make your fortune’ has a 
fine, grand sound to it, but it’s pretty 
dreary business to the man that don’t 
make it. It comes hard to have your 
last team-hoss die just now, but don’t 
give up heart, dear. You've got the 
darlingest children ever a man had, and 
you know your Mary will help wherever 
a wifecan. Think o’ that side some, 
can’t ye ?”’ 

Father Macdonald did not answer ex- 
cept by a groan. Mother gave a half- 
sob too, in spite of herself. He had 
picked up something worse than the pok- 
er—Jacky Mack’s little shoe. If there 
is anything more pathetic than a little 
child’s trodden, half-worn shoe, I don’t 
happen to think of it at this minute. The 
pathos deepens when you don’t know 
where the next pair is coming from. 
Poor little Jacky Mack went barefoot 
six days in the week to save these for 
Sunday. 

Father leaned forward heavily, and 
dropped his head between his hands on 
the kitchen table. At this juncture two 
of his ‘‘darlingest children’’ punched a 
bole through the cloth partition to see 
better. 

‘*Father’s crying!’ whispered Martie, 
in an awe-struck tone. 

Jack’s eyes grew big at the news. 
Neither of them had ever seen their fa- 
ther cry before. Martie saw his mother 
lean over and lay a caressing hand on his 
brown neck, 

“The boys are growing bigger every 
day, Martin,” she said, with a coaxing, 
upward accent. ‘‘It breaks my heart to 
see you take on 

Just at this moment Jack must needs 
give a tremendous sneeze, and that broke 
up the conference. Mother came into 
the triangle to see if the boys were tuck- 
ed up as they ought to be, and father 
lifted his bothered head from the table, 
and went to find a softer pillow. 

But Martie’s and Jack’s had brambles 
in them. 

Jack kept shaking his big brown head 
solemnly and saying over and over, ‘‘I 
never see father cry afore!”’ 

Martie didn’t say anything, but per- 
haps he thought the more. He was old- 
er than Jack. He thought of the school- 
ing that his father pinched and spared to 
give him, instead of sending him down 

into the mines like other big boys of fif- 
teen. He thought of guilty naps in the 
morning while his father had done the 
‘‘chores,”’ and never scolded, because 
(as he said) ‘‘growin’ boys needed sleep 
more’n vittles.”” 

He thought of a warm, new overcoat, 
and it made him shiver, for it was father 
again who had gone without for love’s 
rake. Oh, 1 wish fathers and mothers 


knew how their children’s hearts are stir- | 


red and thrilled sometimes at the memory 
of their kindness. 

‘*] tell you what, Jacky Mack!’’ he 
burst out, resolutely, at last, sitting up 
in bed in his earnestness, “Let’s you an’ 


me buy father a hoss!”’ 


‘*T’ve got ten cents toward it,’’ said 
Jack, hopefully. 

‘*Keep it,” returned Martie, senten- 
tiously, ‘‘and get every ten-cent piece 
you can, and keep all you get, and I be- 
lieve we can get a spanking big horse for 
teaming. Lots of old fellows came in 
from St. Louis a while ago. I believe 
they was railroad horses—all tired out, 
you know—and the man got ’em cheap 
—fifty cents a head, for all I know. 
Anyhow, he said he fatted ‘em up and 
let ’em frolic and kick up their heels out 
in the pastures, and now he’s selling ’em 
off up here in the Hills for stage-horses, 
and farming and good solid work—any 
amount better than these logy old ox- 
teams. Lots of ’em went off to Montana 
the other day. I see ‘em. The man 
made a good spec on ’em, but he can af- 
ford to sell ’em cheaper than anybody 
else for all that. Forty or fifty dollars is 
going to buy a good one, you see.” 

‘*Where you go’n’ to get your forty or 
fifty dollars?” demanded Jack, practi- 
cally. 

‘*We shan’t want to get up at all to- 
morrow, if we don’t get to sleep in less 
than half a jiffy,” returned Martie, pru- 
dently. 

Jack found himself alone when he 
awoke next morning. He hopped out of 
bed and dressed himself in much the 
same period of time which Martie had 
recommended for going to sleep last night, 
and left the triangle almost expeciing to 
see Martie at the door all saddled and 
bridled like youvg Lochinvar. Martie 
was a man of resources, and what he 
planned usually came to pass. 


But the only horse Jacky saw was a 
saw-horse, and Martie sawing away at it 
for dear life. 

‘*You’re caught out!” was Martie’s 
greeting. ‘‘I’ve earnt thirty-five cents 
while you’ve been snoring.” 

‘What at?” asked Jack, making 
desperate clutches after his suspenders 
which, like the Chinaman’s queue, ‘‘for- 
ever hung behind him.”’ 

‘*Fat pine kin’lin’s.’’ 

‘‘That all?’ said Jack, getting what 
he called ‘‘a good holt’’ on his suspend- 
ers. 
‘‘That’s a good deal,’’ returned Mart, 
when you take in that it’s just to begin, 
and you're engaged to bring ’em a basket 
three times a Week all winter. Won’t I 
give ‘em good ones, though! Look a’ 
there!” and he held up a little handful of 
‘‘fat” pine—‘‘dropping with fatness,” 
fur the fragrant, pitchy drops literally 
fell from the freshly cut ends as Martie 
held them up admiringly. 

‘*Why don’t ye do it all round then ?” 
asked Jack, enthusiastically. ‘‘Ask 
everybody—lots of folks. Go up to 
Lead—why not? It’s any amount bet- 
ter'n Deadwood to sell things, for all the 
men folks up there are off to the mines, 
and the women folks have to see to ev- 
erything. I got two or three nickels one 
day bringing up washing water for Mrs. 
Storman. She gives me cookies, besides. 
She’s a good woman.”’ 

‘*All right!/’’ rejoined Martie, with 
emphatic approval. ‘‘You fish for nick- 
els among the women folks, and I’ll back 
ye up with kindlin’s, and you keep your 
eyes open the whole living time for odd 
jobs for both of us.’* 

Industry, and enthusiasm make a good 
team, but they are very apt to get ‘‘out 
of step.” The boys had often to take on 
pluck tor a ‘‘leader” when ‘‘their chariot 
wheels drave heavily.’’ 

‘**T wish we had a horse now,” Mart 
said, dieconsolately, one morning, stop- 
ping to breathe before giving another try 
at an obstinate pitch-pine stump. ‘‘I’d 
hitch him on to this old root, and have it 
out so quick you’d think it took laughin’ 

as.” 

‘**A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a 
horse!’’’ quoted Bex, laughingly, filling 
her apron with splinters for her own fire. 
‘*What do you want of a horse, Martin 
Luther ?”’ 

‘‘No matter!” said Mart, ungallantly. 
‘This ain’t girls’ planning,” he said, 
sulkily, to his conscience. You must 
forgive him. He was only a human 
boy, and the glory of doing things ‘‘all 
alone” is sometimes too much for grown- 
ups. ‘‘Girls,’’ he went on aloud, ‘‘girls 
are nice enough in their place, but they 
can’t earn money. They can look pretty 
enough, and all that, and go round say- 
ing Shakespeare and things, but some 
things they can’t meddle with.” 


Becsie looked at the lordly young 
Turk, and said, ‘‘’2/-m-m!/”’ The little 
fling at her poetical propensities didn’t 
hurt, but the other was a barbed arrow 
poisoned with truth. Girls are some- 
times so absolutely helpless in the matter 
of money-winning. 

‘Jes’ leaves tell you, though,’’ added 
Mart, good-naturedly. ‘‘Us boys want 
to get father a horse, and I guess we’ll 
have a tough time doing it, but we’re 
bound to put it through. Tell ye what 
—you can be treasurer, if you want to. 
Here’s nine dollars I’ve earnt a’ready, 
and Jack’s got two.’’ 

Bex took the money and kept her 
thoughts to herself. But her busy little 
brain resolved itself into a committee of 
ways and means as she ran in to get 
breakfast; and if the. biscuits were 
scorched it was no more than bappened 
to King Alfred when he had important 
matters on his mind. 

‘*T can’t teach,” she said, desperately, 
putting some chips in the tea-kettle and 
pouring a dipper of water into the fire. 
**] don’t know—anything,” she finished 
in vexation at her absent-mindedness. 
‘And that’s all there is to do out here— 
Chinamen do ali the washing, even.’’ 


But the will and the way are close 
companions. Becsie was hurrying up 
their twelve-o’clock dinner, when a shout 
and bustle outside made her mother run 
to the window, and the boys rushing in 


reported ‘‘an upset.” The Pierre coach, 
pretty heavily laden, had tipped over in 
the mud, and would take some time to 
collect its scattered faculties. As this 
was the nearest house, the passengers 
came straggling in one after another, in 
various degrees of mud and misery. 


‘‘Rustle round, Becsie, and get ’em a 
good dinner,” said her father, hospitably. 
‘*We’'ll give ’em a good send-off if ’tain’t 
areg’lar ho-tel. Get the venison and 
some o’ that new horse-reddish—they'll 
like it, 1 warrant ye.” 

They did like it. One of the men took 
up the bottle of freshly grated horse- 
radish, and looked at it covetously. 


‘‘Just the sort o’ stuff to make cold 
victuals go down on the road,” he re- 
marked, longingly. ‘*‘Know anywhere I 
can get a little o’ the ’intment ?” | 

‘‘You can have that,” said Mother 
Macdonald, generously. ‘‘Bex put up 
twenty bottles this spring. Go get ’em 
two or three more,” she added, kindly. 
‘*Psho! pshaw! keep your mouey!” she 
said, pushing back the coin he handed 
out as an equivalent, ‘‘we don’t make it 
to sell.” 

‘‘But I might! I might!” cried Becsie, 
in an ecstatic undertone. 

Archimedes in his bath wasn’t half so 
happy as Bex with her bright idea. 

She never said a word about it. But 
she began to dig, and to scrape, and bot- 
tle, and plan, and at last she began to 
make’money. 

All alone? No, not quite. She had 
to take Chatty into her counsels, and she 
would rather have taken the editor of the 
Lead City Reporter. But Chatty (short 
for Chatterbox) never gave her the choice, 
and Bex made the best of it. There was 
one blessed comfort—Chatty was a girl. 


Somehow or other the child never told 
the secret. I think it was because Bex, 
in despair, never told her not to. So, no- 
body guessed why they took such long 
walks together. Nobody looked into the 
remarkably capacious dinner pails they 
always carried, and so it happened that 
nobody knew, until Becsie chose to reveal 
it, that more money flowed into the little 
red purse than Mart and Jacky could 
answer for. Everybody wanted it. Ev- 
erybody bought it. It was fifty cents a 
bottle, and the two pretty girls sold a 
hundred odd bottles. 

One day Becsie called a meeting of 
stockholders. 

‘**Who steals my purse, began 
Becsie, growing hilarious and Shake- 
spearean, ‘‘ ‘steals’—/orty-five dollars!” 

The boys gave a solemn hurrah. This 
money came too hard to laugh over. It 
was good, clean, honest money, but it 
memorialized blistered hands, aching 
shoulders, and more than three months 
of sleepy mornings. 

‘*Take it, my children,” said Bex, be- 
nignantly, ‘‘you have my blessing.” 

This was all she gave them. 

‘*Not a cent of my money for tribute,” 
she said, indignantly. ‘This isn’t boys’ 
planning.”’ 

Before dusk the boys were the proud 
possessors of a horse. Mart had been 
watching the market for weeks. He 
came to Becsie in grand trouble about ‘‘a 
speech,” | 

‘*How would you, Bex? I want to 
get up something first-rate—‘proudest 
minute of your life,’ you know, and so 
on. You fix it. Put in piles of Shake- 
speare. You ought to know enough by 
this time, way you’re always going round 
with poetry books under your arm. And 
then afterward we'll all get hold of hands 
and lead him out to the stable—’’ 

“The horse ?”’ asked Beesie. 

‘*No, father; and then we’ll give him 
some oats, and slip on a bridle onto 
him—’”’ 

ho—father ?” 

**No-o-0/ The horse, of course! That’s 
the one I’m speaking about, ain’t I? 
And then he’ll say something, you know 
—they always do—now you stop! I’m 
talking about father now. I don’t care 
if you do laugh. You just fix up real 
splendid presentin’ speech, and [’ll say it 
all straight enough. Guess you'd feel 
excited if you’d worked as hard as we 
have and earned forty-five whole dol- 
lars.” 

Becsie hugged herself and her secret, 
and sang a line of ‘Glory, glory, halle- 
lujah.” 

Night came, and the boys fluttered 
around and hovered around, and pounced 
at last on their astonished parent as he 
was Pans: to go out to his nine- 
o’clock chores, and tried to escort him 
there with ceremony. 

‘‘What ye up to? What ye doin’? 
W ho—what—hey ?” 

Father wasn’t used to receiving atten- 
tions of this sort. ‘They reached the 
barn, and, fairly inside, Mart essayed to: 
‘‘present” the animal, but Bex’s speech 
had vanished, and all he could say by 
way of introduction was, ‘‘Us boys got 
you a horse, father—there ’tis!” 


But—what! Oh, it was Becsie’s turn 
to stammer! There was a benevolent 
moolly-cow placidly chewing her cud in 
the adjacent stall—and the boys knew 
nothing about her! 

Becsie was called upon to rise and 
explain. Chatty did it for her. ‘*We 
bought it,” she said, complacently, ‘out 
o’ horse-yeddishes. Folks said we was 
nice little girls. I guess they liked us. 
We kept it all to ourselfs, too.” 

Becsie was crying for the fun of it, 
with her head in her father’s coat-collar. 
It was so nice—and to think she had 
done part of it! 

**Chatty was a cherub and sphinx,” 
she said, laughing off her tears into her 
gingham apron. ‘‘She ‘did good by 
stealth,’ if she doesn’t ‘blush to find it 
fame.’ I like girls,’’ she added, with 
emphasis. 

**Seems to me somebody else likes the 
‘‘blushing part,” cried the boys, delight- 
edly, and then they all began to talk 
and laugh at once, and surely never be- 
fore were astonished horse and cow so 
minutely examined, and criticised, and 
praised. They hardly went to sleep 


9?) 


that night (1 mean Father and Mother | 


| Macdonald and the children), and no- 


body had to be called twice to breakfast, 
I promise you. 

They were all so glad. It is a delight 
to me to tell you the story and know it 
was true. Mother Macdovald ie proud- 
er of her cow than of anything else in the 
world, except her children. As for Fa- 
ther Macdonald, he takes it all back, in 
dust and ashes. 

‘* Life 7s wuth livin’ (he declares now) 
—anywheres! even in the Black Hills. 
Depends a little, mebbe, on the kind o’ 
child’un you happen to raise.”’—Our 
Youth. 


Sunday Railroading. 


A wise pastor was once asked, in my 
hearing, whether he would discipline a 
member who was a train hand on a rail- 
road for going over the road on the Sab- 
bath. 

‘Very likely I might,’’ was the shrewd 
reply. ‘‘I do not say that I would not; 
but if the president or one of the stock- 
holders of the road belonged to my 
church, I would commence with him. I 
would begin with the engine, not with 
the wheels.” | 

This question of Sunday work is an 
intensely practical one to a large number 
of families in our Christian land. Have 
you ever been face to face with famine? 
That is what the loss of a situation 
means to thousands whose only trade is 
“running on the road.” Only to-day I 
heard a railroad man say, apologetically: 
‘If I ‘kick’ against Sunday work, I 
‘kick’ myself out of a situation; and I 
don’t know where I could find another.” 
It is comparatively easy for some of us 
to sit in our easy chairs, and say to such 
a man, ‘‘You ought to do right, regard- 
less of the consequences.’’ Are we ready 
to share the burden with the man who 
does lay down all his living for con- 
science’ sake? There is where the ques- 
tion becomes a practical one for us. 

For not every conductor will fare as 
well as one whom [ knew, who rana 
passenger train on one of the divisions 
of the old Erie road. He was converted, 
and joined the church: He regarded the 
Lord’s day as a true successor of the 
Jewish Sabbath. To pursue his daily. 
calling upon that day was wrong. So 
he vraited upon his division superintend- 
ent, and respectfully told him that he 
could not take his train out on Sunday 
morning. He expected to be discharged, 
but was not. Some one with a more 
elastic conscience took his place and 
wages for thatday. Perhaps the super- 
intendent congratulated himself on hav- 
ing a man of principle under him; possi- 
bly he also felt pleased that he had other 
men who would take his run on Sun- 
days. 

A certain freight agent in a prominent 
Western town required his clerks to work 
on Sunday. One of them, a member of 
a Baptist church, refused. He was 
willing, he said, to work nights, but 
work Sundays he would not. The 
freight agent thereupon discharged him. 


j | have been young, and still am not old, 


but I have lived long enough to see that 
discharged clerk president of the road, 


and the freight agent, still in the same | 


position, make his reports to him as his 
superior officer.— Xx. 


The Strike and the Boycott Must Go. 


Rev. Geo. C. Adams of St. Louis 
thus writes in the Advance of the great 
strike: 

‘The strike is dead. So is business 
for this year; so are several men who 
wanted to work honestly for the support 
of themselves and their families. Taken 
all in all, it has been the greatest piece of 
folly of which labor has been guilty for 
many a long year. Instead of a conflict 
between labor and capital, it qifteckly be- 
came one between organized and unor- 
ganized labor, while capital had achance 
to make itself richer by taking advantage 
of the market. St. Louis was just en- 
tering upon the most prosperous season it 
has known for a long time, and it looked 
as if there need not be an idle man in the 
State th’. year. But there are thousands 
of therm: now, and there are likely to be 
more; and the men who ordered the strike 
and have kept it up are alone responsible 
for this condition of things. They knew 
that this condition was likely to ensue. 
They knew that there would be deeds of 
darkness and interference with workmen 
who would not join the strike. They 
knew from past experience that every 
tramp in the country would be anxious 
to use the opportunity to enrich himself. 
The country at large lays the responsibil- 
ity on them for all that has happened. 
Extra details of police still guard the 
crossings at night. On the East Side 
the militia still hold the tower under 
careful supervision. Men who are at 
work still receive threatening letters and 
know that their lives are in danger. And 
under these conditions business will be 
carried on indefinitely. Thinking peo- 
ple are of the opinion that the strike and 
the boycott must go. They do not be- 
long to nineteenth century civilization. 
They are as selfish as anything human 
can possibly be. When the questions 
between labor and capital are settled, 
it will be not by force, but by arbitration, 
willingly agreed to by both parties, and 
must have more of the Christian 
spirit than thev have to-day before they 
will enter into it.” 


CanTELoupEs—Melons were first call- 
ed Canteloupes from being cultivated at 
Canteluppi, a village near Rome, where 
they had been introduced from: Armenia 
by missionaries. The name is said to be 
still in use insome parts of Europe for a 
class of deeply-ribbed, yellow-fleshed 
melons. In this country it is applied to 
different kinds of melons in different lo- 
calities, and the significance of the word 
cannot be well defined as now used.— 
Vick's Magazine for May. 


Giving to missions is a tender subject 
to some people. ‘‘What I give,” said a 
Hardshell, ‘‘is nothing to nobody.’’ ‘‘I 
fully believe you,” said his interlocutor. 


OUT OF SORTS? 


YES, SICK ALL OVER. 


Liver torpid, bowels costive, blood sluggish, 
stomach weak and full, yoor digestion is im- 
paired and the organs inactive, your precep- 
tions are dull and stupefied, your temper irri- 
table and peevish, you are unfit for business or 
companionship. What you need is to 


a'Ane 


Ai 
REGULATOR 


“T have used many remedies for Dyspepsia, 
Liver affection and debility, but never have 
found anything t» benefit to the extent that 
Simmons Liver Regulator has. I sent from 
Minnesota to Georgia for the remedy, and 
would have sent further for such a medicine. I 
would advise all who are similarly affected to 
give it a trial as, it seems the only thing that 
never fails to relieve ’’’- P. M. JANNEY, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Is not xlways oporen by those who seem 
to possess it. e taint of corrupted 
blood may be secretly undermining the 
constitution. In time, the poison will cer- 
tainly show its effects, and with all the more 
virulence the longer it has been allowed 
to permeate thesystem. Each pimple, sty 
boil, skin disorder and sense of unnatura 
lassitude, or languor, is one of Nature’s 
warnings of the consequences of neglect. 


Ayers Sarsaparilla 


Is the only remedy that can be reliedupon, — 
in all cases, to eradicate the taint of hered- 
itary disease and the special corruptions 
of the blood. It is the only alterative 
that is sufficiently powerful to thoroughly 
cleanse the system of Scrofulous and 
Mercurial impurities and the pollution 
of Contagious Diseases. It also neu- 
tralizes the poisons left by Diphtheria 
and Searlet Fever, and enables rapid 
recuperation from the enfeeblement and 
debility caused by these diseases. 


Myriads of Cures 


Achieved by AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, in 
the past forty years, are attested, and there 
is no blood disease, at all possible of cure, 
that will not yield to it. Whatever the 
ailments of this class, and wherever found, 
from the seurvy of the Arctic circle to the 
‘‘veldt-sores” of South Africa, this rem- 
edy has afforded health to the sufferers 
by whom it was employed. Druggists 
everywhere can cite numerous cases, With- 
in their personal knowledge, of remark- 
able cures wrought by it, where all other 
treatment had been unavailing. People 
will do well to 


Trust Nothing Else 


than AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. Numerous 
crude mixtures are offered to the public 
as “blood purifiers,” which only allure 
the patient with the pretense of many 
cheap doses, and with which it is folly to 
experiment while disease is steadily be- 
coming more deep-seated and difficult of 
cure. Some of these mixtures do much 
lasting harm. Bear in mind that the only 
medicine that can radically purify the 
vitiated blood is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists: Price $1; 
Six bottles for $5. 


The most popular Weekly newspaper devoted 
toscience, mechanics, enginecring discoveries, 


ventions and patents ever published. Every num- 
ber illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication furnishesa most valuable encyclopedia 
of information which no person shonld be without. 
The popularity of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 1s 
such that its cirecvlation nearly equals that of all 
other papers of its class combined. Price. $3.20 a 
vear. iscount toClubs. Sold by all newsdealers 
MUNN & CO., Publishers, No. 36iBroadway, N. Y. 


Munn & Co. have 
ATEN TS. thirty; 
® Eight years’ 
practice before 
the Patent Office and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thou- 
sand applications for patents in the 
United States and foreign countries. 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copy-rights, 
Assignments, and al! other papers for 
securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 
pared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Information as to obtaining patente cheer- 
fully given without charge. FE and-books of 
information sent free. Patents obtained 
through Munn & Oo. are noticed in the Scientific 
American free. The advantage of such notice is 
well. understood by all persons who wish to dis- 
se of their patents. 
Address MUNN & CO.. Office SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New York. 


REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY 


. HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


757 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortment of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Branch Societies and Bible 
Committees will be supplied from this Deposi- 
tory. The trade in city and country supplied 
at usual discounts. 


Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. 
Testaments, 5 cents and upwards. 


The Society has no connection with the store 
at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


Factorr: La- 
test improv- 
ed Steam 
Machinery— 


Pry house— 

Bost Seasoned wood—Our lumbe* 
strengest by test—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: 1,000 Organs, 
Buy from Manufacturer andsave half. 
Before buying send for papers, Free 
popular system. Agents wanted—Chi- 
cago to New Orleans. T. M. Antiseil Piano 
Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco, 


MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 
413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 
—:HAS REMOVED:— 


To Commodious Quarters, No. 115 and 117 
Clay street, where they will be glad to receive 
orders from old patrons, or new. Send for 


price-list. 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rey 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan. 
cial Agent—Stephen 8. Smith, office, 7 Mon:- 
gomery avenue. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 


—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association, \ 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, Say 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer-—H. 0. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St.. 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston, 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 


| E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 


Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 

Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 


Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES, 

President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary—Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 
Howard street. Miss A. A. Healt, Superin- 
tendent. 


44, 
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THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 


Orr. GRAND CENTRAL Deport, N. Y. City. 


FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 
leaving the city for business or pleasure, or tc 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior accommodations, 
All improvements. European plan. Over 600 eie- 
gantly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense oO! 
One Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten anc 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at moderate 
pr'ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies anc 
gents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
free. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hote! 
in the city. 
(e—Guests’ baggage taken to and from this hote! 
free, and $3 carriaye hire is saved by stopping at this 
Hotel. 


pt 


PATENTS. 


obtained, and all business in the U. S. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise 3 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in yout 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


Opposite Patent Orrice, WASHINGTON, D. 0. 
nov2-tf 


MORSE 


Photographic Gallery. 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


896 Market St., - San Francises, 


Copying and enlarging pictures in Crayon, 
Pastel, India Ink, Water Colors. 


Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & -HUTCHINSIN 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


03” For sale by all hardware dealers” 
Jan1-tf 


W. EF. Griswold 


“sas removed to .... 


N T I 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 37. 


ALEX. FLOOD. 


Carpenter, and Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 


Jobbing Promptly Attended to- 
80 GEARY ST., SAN FRANOISOO, CAL. 
2lnov-lyr 
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Migéellany. 


ONE DAY AT A TIME. 


One day atatime! That’s all it can be; 
No faster than that is the hardest fate, 
And days have their limits, however we 
Begin them too early and stretch them late. 
One day at a time! | 
It’s a wholesome rhyme, 
A good one to live by, 
A day at a time. 


One day ata time! Every heart that aches 
Knows only too well how long that can 
seem; 
But it’s never to-day which the spirit breaks; 
It’s the darkened future, without a gleam. 
One day at a time! 
It’s a wholesome rhyme, 
A good one to live by, 
A day at atime. 


One day ata time! A burden too great 
To be borne for two can be borne for one; 
Who knows what will enter to-morrow’s gate? 
While we are yet speaking all may be done. 
One day at a time! 
It’s a wholesome rhyme, 
A good one to live by, 
A day at a time. 


One day atatime! When joy is at height— 
Such joy as the heart can never forget— 
And pulses are throbbing with wild delight, 
How hard to remember that suns must set! 

One day at a time! 

It’s a wholesome rhyme, 
A good one to live by, 

A day at a time. 


One day atatime! Buta single day, 
Whatever its load, whatever its length! 
And there’s a bit of precious Scripture to say 
That, according to each shall be our 
strength. 
One day at a time! 
It’s a wholesome rhyme, 
A good one to live by, 
A day at a time. 


One day atatime! ’Tis the whole of life! 
## All sorrow, all joy, are measured therein— 
The bound of our purpose, our noblest strife, 
The one only countersign, sure to win! 

One day at a time! 

It’s a wholesome rhyme, 

A good one to live by, 

A day at a time. 

—Helen Jackson, N. Y. Independent. 


in. 


NURSING TROUBLE. 


There is many a trouble 
Would break like a bubble, 
And into the waters of Lethe depart, 
Did we not rehearse it, 
And tenderly nurse it, 
And give ita permanent place in the heart. 


There’s many a sorrow 
Would vanish to-morrow, 
Were we but willing to furnish the wings; 
So, sadly intruding, 
And quietly brooding, 
It hatches out all sorts of horrible things. 


Great Men’s Stupidities. 


Sir Isaac Newton constructed a home 
for his cats. For the convenience of the 
cat he cut a large hole for entrance, for 
the equal cenvenience of the kitten he 
cut a emaller one, and it was not until 
his attention was called to it that he real- 
ized the fact, which one might suppose to 
be self-evident to the feeblest understand- 
ing, that the large hole would have serv- 
ed for both. The author of the ‘'Prin- 
cipia,’’ one of the grandest works of hu- 
man intellect, failed to perceive that a 
kitten could go through a hole made for 
acat. Richard Brinsley Sheridan hired 
a suburban villa, and two days later re- 
ceived a visit from a friend, who had to 
climb the fence in order to enter the 
house. ‘‘But why not open the gate?” 
the friend inquired. ‘‘Because I can’t 
untie the string.’’ ‘*Why don’t you cut 
it, then?’’ Sheridan looked at him in 
amazement, drew his knife, cut the rope, 
walked through the gate, and, turning 
around, kicked the gate off the hinges. 
‘*If you love me, kick me in the same 
fashion,’’ he remarked to his friend. The 
most brilliant wit of his time, the drama- 
tist who could unravel the most intricate 
complications in stage situations, had 
climbed a fence for two days for the lack 
of the stroke of a penknife. A few years 
ago one or our famous men was found 
dead under circumstances which gave 
rise to suspicion of suicide. One of his 
acquaintanees remarked: ‘‘He was cer- 
tainly crazy. One evening I called up- 
on him and found him trying to write a 
letter. 1 could hardly see my way across 
the room. 


him to follow the lines upon the paper. 
In surprise I turned up the gas. His 
look of astonishment as he looked at the 
light, at me, at the letter, and at the 
light again, was something impossible to 
describe. Of course he was crazy. If 
he hadn’t been he would have turned up 
the gas himself.’’ So easily do we reach 
our conclusions; so easily do we take 
things for granted. Yet Sir Isaac New- 
ton was never supposed to be ‘‘out of his 
mind,’’ and Sheridan was never suspect- 
ed of being a lunatic. The gas jet sim- 
ply served to throw more light on the 
stupidity of a sensible man, instead of 
proving by its feeble glimmer the corre- 
sponding feebleness of his intellect. Noth- 


ing is more consta and completely 
surprising than these appa ses of 
intelligence in persons whose intellect is 
acknowledged to be superior to the av- 
erage. From a fool we expect foolish- 
ness, and seldom have we reason to com- 
plain of disappointment. From the 
wise we expect wisdom, though we 
sometimes fail to find it. It is said that 
itis only the fool who learns no wis- 
dom from experience, but the foolishness 
of sensible people is generally of a kind 
which experience can in no way modify. 
It is occasional, variable, unexpected, of 
peculiar quality, admits no argument 
from precedent, gives no basis for ¢alcu- 
lation. Probably by contrast and. incon- 
gruity its effect is’ heightened, and it 
seems more senseless than ordinary dull- 
ness because it is inevitably compared 
with the usual mental brilliancy. We 
learn from the entertaining ‘*Letters of 
Gustave Flaubert” that he had prepared 
a dictionary of the stupid sayings of 
great men, and the volume is a unique 
and amusing one. It was the illustrious 
Napoleon III who made the profound 
observation: ‘‘The wealth of a country 


He complained that his eye-|- 
sight must be failing, as it was hard for’ 


depends on its general prosperity.” The 
famous Havin wrote, as if giving utter- 
ance to a most valuable philosophical 
statement: ‘‘As soon as a Frenchman 
crosses the frontier he finds himself on 
foreign soil.’’ Emerson says: ‘‘Men who 
have commanded great armies and taken 
great cities, who have made laws for an 
empire, or proclaimed the greatest dis- 
coveries in science, have sometimes shown 
the utmost idiocy in connection with the 
commonest affairs of life’’—Phrenologi- 
cal Journal. 


The Iron Wolf. 


‘*T conducted the services two months 
ago,’’ said a clergyman, ‘‘at the funeral 
of one of my parishioners. He had been 
afarmer. Forty years ago, a8 a young 
man, he commenced work for himself and 
his young wife with one hundred acres of 
land, and he ended with one hundred. 
He was a skilled, industrious working- 
man, but he laid by no money in bank. 
I understood the reason as I listened to 
the comments of his neighbors and 
friends. 

was always a warm, hospitable 
house,’ said one. ‘The poor man was 
never turned away from that door.’ 

** ‘His sons and daughters all received 
the best education which his means could 
command. One is a clergyman, one a 
civil engineer, two are teachers; all lead 
useful, happy, and full lives.’ 

‘*Said another neighbor: ‘Those chil- 
dren sitting there and weeping are the 
orphans of a friend. He gave them a 
home. That crippled girl is his wife’s 
niece. She lived with them for years. 
That young fellow who is also weeping 
so bitterly was a waif that he rescued 
from the slums of the city.’ — 

‘*And so the story* went on, not of a 
miser who had heaped dollar on dollar, 
but of a servant of God, who had helped 
many lives, and had lifted many of them 
out of misery and ignorance into life and 
joy. 

‘On my way home from the funeral I 
stopped at the farm of another parishoner, 
who said to me in a shrill, rasping tone: 

** *So poor Gould is dead? He left a 
ae account. Nota penny more than 

e got from his father. Now, I started 
with nothing, and look there!’ pointing 
to his broad fields. ‘I own down to the 
creek! D’ye know why? When I start- 
ed to keep house I brought this into it 
the first thing,’ taking an iron savings 
bank in the shape of a wolf out of the 
closet. ‘Every penny | could save went 
into its jaws. 

‘* surprising how many pennies 
you can save when you've a purpose. 
My purpose was to die worth a hundred 
thousand dollars. Other folks ate meat; 
we ate molasses. Qther men dressed 
their wives in neerinos; mine wore calico. 
Other men wasted money on schooling; 
my boys and girls learned to work early 
and kept it up late. I wasted no money 
on churches, or sick people, or paupers, 
or books, and’—he concluded, triumph- 
antly—‘and now I own to the creek, and 
that land, with the fields yonder and the 
stock in my barns, is worth one hundred 
thousand dollars. Do you see?’ and on 
the thin, hard lips was a wretched at- 
tempt to laugh. 

‘‘The house was bare and comfortless; 
his wife, worn out by work, had long ago 
crept into her grave; of his children, 
taught only to make money a god, one 
daughter, starved in body and mind, was 
still drudging in his kitchen; one son 
had taken to drink, having no other re- 
source, and died in prison; the other, a 
harder miser than his father, remained at 
home to fight with him over every penny 
wrang out of their fertile fields. “ 

**Yesterday I buried this man,” con- 
tinued the clergyman. ‘‘Neither neigh- 
bor nor friend, son nor daughter, shed a 
tear overhim. His children were eager 
to begin the quarrel for the ground he 
had sacrificed his life to earn. Of it all 
he only had now earth enough to cover 
his decaying body. . 

‘‘Kconomy for a noble purpose,” add- 
ed the good old clergyman, ‘‘is a virtue; 
but in the houses of some of our fathers 
it is avarice, and, like a wolf, devours 
intelligence, religion, hope, and life itself,” 
Youth’s Companion. 


Lincoln’s Speech at Gettysburg. 


Contrast Jeff. Davis’ rebel sentiments 
with those noble utterances of the mar- 
tyred Lincoln, at the dedication of the 
monument to the soldiers killed at the 
bloody battle of Gettysburg: 

‘‘It is altogether fitting and proper 
that we should.be here. But, in a larg- 
er sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot 
consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. 
The brave men, living or dead, who strug- 
gled here, have consecrated it far beyond 
our power to add or detract. The world 
will little note nor long remember what 
we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is for us, the 
living, rather to be dedicated here to the 
unfinished work they have thus far so 
nobly carried on. It is rather for us to 
be here dedicated to the great task re- 
maining before us, that from these honor- 
ed dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they here gave the 
last full measure of devotion; that we 
here highly resolve that the dead shall 
not have died in vain; that the nation 
shall, under, God, have a new birth of 
freedom, and the government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 


“I intended to tell Jane to bringin 
a fresh bucket of water,” said the wife 
of Professor Nottlehead, looking up from 
her sewing. ‘‘You doubtless mean a 
bucket of fresh water,’’ rejoined her 
husband. ‘‘Your mistakes are embar- 
rassing.” A few minutes later the pro- 
fessor said, “‘My dear, that picture 
would show to better advantage if it 
were hung over the clock.” ‘‘Ah,’’ she 
replied, ‘‘you doubtless mean if it were 
hung above the clock. If it were hung 
over the clock,-we couldn’t tell what 
time it is. Your mistakes are embar- 


-of matter, of life and of moral conscious- 


rassing.” 


J 


Science and Religion. 


One of the most significant features of 
the scientific conferences at Montreal and 
Philadelphia is the marked change of 
feeling respecting religion. The leaders 
of these associations are, with few excep- 
tions, men of profound religious convic- 
tions, and the prevailing sentiment at 
each meeting is in sympathy with the 
broadest and most progressive utterances 
of the Christian pulpit. The sessions 
of the British Association were attended 
by a large number of English clergymen, 
some of whom took a prominent part in 
the proceedings. The Non-Conformists 
were represented by the Rev. W. H. 
Dollinger, the eloquent Methodist lectur- 
er, and by other distinguished ministers. 
Father Perry, a Jesuit priest, was one of 
the most learned astronomers present, 
and was listened to with profound respect 
whenever he discussed any question of 
physical science. A week ago to-day 
the pulpits in Montreal were occupied by 
the preachers of the association, and the 
religious meetings were held in the hall 
where scientific questions had been ear- 
nestly debated during the week. At one 
of these assemblies Sir William Dawson 
denied, with a most emphatic gesture, 
that scientific investigation was irrelig- 
ious in its tendencies. At the other a 
great master of the microscope met ma- 
terialists like Huxley and Tyndall upon 
their own ground, and accepting, the en- 
tire scheme of evolution propounded 
by them and Darwin as a close approach 
to fundamental truth, argued from their 
own confessions and by strictly scientific 
methods of reasoning that the beginnings 


ness implied an inevitable necessity for 
creative impulses of a supernatural order. 
In like manner the scientists’ Sunday at 
Philadelphia will give characteristic to- 
kens of religious feeling. 

Ten years have witnessed a remark- 
able change both in the relations of science 
to religion and of religion to science. 
The President of the British Association 
no longer ventures to assume, as was 
once done at Belfast, that the primordial 
atoms contain the promise and the poten- 
cy of all created things. He deenis it 
his duty to contradict the hasty assump- 
tion that science is ho§tile to religion, and 
to rebuke the pretensions of men of his 
school of thought and habits of inves- 
tigation, who are not content with being 
modest truth-seekers, but aim at being 
prophets and theologians. Scientific 
leaders seem to have become conscious of 
their own limitations, and are anxious to 
find common ground whereon they can 
meet the most liberal and broad-minded 
thinkers of the Christian world.-—New 
York Tribune. 


Business Gambling. 


It is the fascination of business gam- 
bling that, apparently, it offers greater 
scope to brains than do the ordinary 
games of chance. Operations on ‘change 
require, for any degree of success beyond 
occasional luck, knowledge of corporate 
transactions, the accumulation and co- 
ordination of other trustworthy informa- 
tion, and a nicety of judgment beyond 
the reach of any but the keenest business 
intellects. And here again, as in the fol- 
lowing of gambling systems at Monaco, 
confidence and knowledge may be dan- 
gerous things. Nothing but unfair ad- 
vantage wins steadily in selling ‘‘long’’ 
or selling ‘‘short’’ or dealing in “futures,” 
Of course, stock exchanges and produce 
exchanges are useful adjuncts of honest 
commerce, and bankers, and brokers are 
necessary to the operations of exchange. 
But, one year taken with another, the 
true interests of society in general, will 
be found to lie in the way of real trading. 
Fictitious trading demoralizes commerce 
with fictitious prices, and is the cause of 
extravagance, recklessness, and low bus- 
iness morality. When the gambling 
transactions exceed the honest invest- 
ments more than twenty-fold, as some 
have estimated, it is impossible to have 
a sound condition of business. And 
when stocks suffer, as recently, a depre- 
ciation of over two thousand millions of 
dollars, mainly because of gambling influ- 
ences, stocks which are real property dis- 
sipate only less rapidly than those which 
were merely ‘‘water,” and therefore dis- 
appeared like vapor. 


the most responsible, of the men who 
have stimulated the gambling mania are 
the bankers who supply the capital with 
out which these transactions could not § 
carried through the Exchange under 
guise of transfers of stock. These ban 
ers know very well that the businggg: 
would be regarded by them as immog 
and unsound if the profits were not 80 
captivating. Said one of them to a new 
firm of brokers whose account he was 
taking: ‘‘Whatever you do, don’t ‘lay 
down’ on your bank’’—in other words: 
**When the day of disaster overtakes 
you, protect your financial partner from 
loss by ‘laying down’ on somebody else.” 
Of greater significance is the fact that 
‘‘conservative” bankers and brokers, who 
are eager to help others into the mazes 
of Wall street, prefer to have their cus- 
tomers think it is a rule of the firm never 
to gamble op its own account.—Century. 


Mitpew Destroyer. — Sulphide of 
potash has proved in our practice all that 
has been claimed for it by the English 
press as a destroyer of mildew on Roses, 
chrysanthemums and some other green- 
house plants. A quarter of an ounce 
dissolved in a gallon of water and thrown 
on the affected foliage with a fine-rosed 
syringe will wholly destroy the fungus, 
and the leaves will not be injured.— 
Vick’s Magazine for May. 


A bishop ia the Church of England 
had in his family a domestic—a woman 
—a strict Roman Catholic, who was al- 
ways talking about the impossibility of 
heretics going to heaven. ‘*‘Why,” said 
the minister, ‘‘do you think, Mary, that 
I will not go to heaven?” ‘Well, said 
she, ‘‘if you do go, it will be on account 
of your inconsavable ignorance.” 


Pha 


Brevities. 


M. Rousseau has made an unfavora- 
ble report on the Panama canal to the 
French Government. 

CO. P. Huntington is said to have about 
completed a satisfactory agreement with 


the 


acific Mail. 


The fishermen of Maine propose to re- 
sist future attempts at seizure by the 
Canadian authorities. 

In the Prussian universities 2,553 stu- 
dents are studying theology, and the 
evangelical professors are the most popu- 


lar. 


The Calcutta Book and Tract Society 
is working to bring up its circulation of 
four-page tracts in the vernacular to a 


million, 


The disestablishment of the Church of 
England in Wales will affect but a small 
part of its population, as only an eighth 
are members of that Church. 

The receipts of the Presbyterian Home 
Mission Board were $659,580, much 


larger than any previous year. It is left, 
however, with a debt of $43,634. 


The French 


Government has granted a 


charter for a new ocean cable between 
Brest and New York city by way of the 


French West 
loupe. 


Indian island of Guade- 


It is a tribute to the Christian char- 
acter of the members of the evangelical 
churches of Belgium that none of them 
took part in the recent fearful labor strikes 


and riots.- 


The American Board, and the other 
mission boards in this country, have 
united in a petition to the United States 
Government to prevent the exportation of 
liquor to Africa. 


The late Earl of Chichester, President 
of the Church Missionary Society, was a 


descendant of Oliver Cromwell, 


and 


owned his small gg Bible, in which 
he took great pride. 


District Judge Parker of Arkansas 
has decided that Cherokees indicted for 
a conspiracy to rob the Cherokee nation 
may be tried by the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia. 


Rev. Dr. Noah Porter, President of 
Yale College, recently preached a sermon 
at New Milford, Conn., commemorative 


of the fiftieth anniversary of his ordina- 


tion and installation at that church. 


The potato was introduced into France 
as an article of food by the philanthropist 


Parmentier, against popular 


rejudice, 


The centennial of this event will be cele- 
brated this month at his native place, 


Montdidier. 


The St Louis Chief of Police has been 
instructed to disperse all unlawful assem- 
blages of anarchists when resistance to 
the law is advocated, and arrest any and 
all uttering incendiary speeches or incit- 


ing to riot. 


The Grand Jury at Bellville, Ili., re- 
fused to find true bills against the depu- 
ty sheriffs who fired upon the mob in 
East St. Louis during the recent railroad 
strikes and killed six of their number, 
and an order was made for their release. 


The Southern Methodist churches have 
more than doubled their missionary con- 
tributions in the last four years. In 1882 
they gave $103,000; in 1883, $160,000; 
in 1884, $177,000; in 1885, $184,000; 
and 1886, $230,000. 


The Royal Historical Society propose 
to celebrate this season the 800th anni- 
versary of the completion of the survey 
of England made by William the Con- 
queror in 1886, and contained in the cele- 
brated ‘‘ Doomsday Book.” 

Pastor Gossner, the eminent evangeli- 
cal German preacher and writer, founded 
a mission in Indiain 1836, which is cele- 


brating its Jubilee this year. 


Between 


30,000 and 40,000 heathens have be- 
come Christians through its labors. 


Since it is demonstrated that the leaf 
of the osage is as useful as that of the 
mulberry, for making silk, the Agricul- 
tural Department at Washington is send- 
ing out large quantities of silkworm eggs 
to all parts of the country. 


Mr. A. A. 
erected at a 


Low, of Brooklyn, has 
cost of $50,000 the St. 


Pheebe Mission House in memory of a de- 


d daughter. 
Perhaps the most culpable, because = ry com 


It was dedicated last 


week, and bears the name of ‘‘the ser- 
Want of the church” whom Paul com- 
Mmended as ‘‘a succorer of many.” 

The Primitive Methodists of England 
fhave sent out Rev. R. W. Burnett to 
| take charge of their mission work at Fer- 
=j nando Po, in Western Africa, in which 


their former missionary was expelled by 


Portuguese. 


We hope they will allow 


him more freedom of worship. 


Rev Narayan Sheshadri writes from 
India to Geo. H. Stuart, of Philadelphia, 
that there is now aY.M. C. A. in 
Bombay numbering nearly 500 members 
who are doing good religious work on the 


island and in the harbor. 


They have 


their own Evangelistic Hall in that great 


city. 


It was stated at a recent Wesleyan 
missionary anniversary at Bristol, Eng- 
land, that native gentlemen in Ceylon 
send their daughters to the same schools 
with Christian girls and allow them to 


board in the same houses. 


Caste rules 


evidently are not as strong there as in 
other parts of India. 


Within 15 days after the report reach- 


ed England of the murder of Bishop Han- . 


nington, of the Uganda Miasion in East 
Africa, by order of King Mwanga, the 
Church Missionary Society réceived of- 


fers from 26 
mission there. 


persons to go out to their 
In four weeks the num- 


ber had increased to 53. 


The Independent states that not only 
is the health of the Queen of England 
not proposed at the Mansion House din- 
ners in Dublin, but the prayer for the 
Queen hitherto commanded to be said be- 
fore mass in all churches in [reland on 
Sundays and holy days is not now in- 
cluded in the authorized published pray- 


ers there. 


>- 
Fay 


Searby’s Pearl ‘Soap, 


FOR FAMILY USE, 


Has been made in order to supply a Toilet soap as pure as the best White Castile, but having an i ; 
agreeable perfume, giving a better lather, and not requiring so much rubbing. It has given such Th 
universal satisfaction that a demand has arisen for the Soap more highly scented, and this is 

now sold under the same of Searby’s ; 


PEARL SOAP “EXTRA” “PAMILY STYLE” 
Is sold at One Dollar a box. Is sold at Fifty Cents a box. = 


The Soaps are all alike—the Perfumes alone are different. These are exceptionally fins Hy “7. 
Soaps, as they combine all the following characteristics: 1. They are pure. 2. They yield a He 
good lather. 8. They last well. 4.T heyare richly perfumed. 5. They do not injure the | 
most delicate skin, butfleave it soft and natural. Ss 


859 Market St., San Francisco. FAMILY DRUGGIST. 


When in Want of 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 


Sunday-school Supply Depot, 


757 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Geo. C. McConnell, Depositary. Am. Tract Society. 


RUBBER HOSE | UNION SAVINGS BANK, 


BRoaDWAY AND NIntTH STBEETs, 


Garden Hose 
tal, ( 4) $450,000. 
OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. Capi * (D 79) 
Reserve Fun ec.,'79) 831.000. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best d. . 
THE CELEBRATED BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
ohn OC. Hayes, . W. Crane, Jr., 
MALTESE CROSS HOSE RS. Farrelly 
i kham, Samue oods,- 
Chas. W. Howard, William. Meek, 
| " D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylor, 
E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 
Manufactured and for sale by the J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
ice-President 
Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co, | 3-4. Pats, aud Treasurer 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 81st, 1878. 
Notes, secured by mortgages worth 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 
15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 


july13-tt double the amount loaned - $1,462,733 08 
Notes, Personal securities - - 10,68500 
Real es - ,828 89 
HERRMANN. FRANE VEEN | on hand - 67.517 31 
C HERRMANN & C0 Duefrom Banks - - 67,314 00 
Miscellaneous - - 1,704 34 
Importers and Manufacturers of - $1,772,991 38 
Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


Z.... 


HATS & CAPS 


932-336 KEARNY STREET, ~ 
cisco, and book will be returned. 


Ber. & Pine - #£=SAN FRANCISCO 
LOANS M 
LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST of 


TO CHOOSE FROM. 
THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES 


INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the firstof the month succeeding the date of 

sit. 
m from the country _ be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 


W. CHASE & Co., 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


oS” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’’ at 


1212-1214 Market 8t., above Taylor. 
Weed ob Kingwell, | 
GRAIN 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 


No. 125 First Street, AT OLD STAND, 
Orrosirz Mrxwa 8r., SAN FRANOISOO| 1912 MARKET STREET. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of San FRanotsoo. 
Brass, — Zinc and Babbitt 
etal Castings, 


<= 
— 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - San Francisco, Cal. 


Church and Steamboat Bells. 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Oouplings, ete., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, eto. 

03” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Tae Paorrio and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer, 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTaBLIsHED 1856. 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


are to be sent. Address Manila R 
7 Tarred Manila Rope, 
_ Publishers The Pacific, Hay Rope, 


Box 2348. 


‘Whale Line. Ete. 
YINCINNATI BELLE OUNDRYCO 
SUCCESSORS-IN BELLS - TO THE TUBBS Co., 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 
No. 611 and 613 Front Street. 


CATALOGUE WITH TESTIMONIALS 
ALARM 
OG” Facrory at THE Potrero. 


Illustrated caialogues on application to 
JAMES LINFORTH, 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Importers and Dealers in 


General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 
116 Front St., San Francisco. 
BOOK, NEWS 
AND / 
WRAPPING 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 
Cuimes AND Peas for CHURCHES, &c. 


Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 
H. McSHANE & CO., 
paper. Bal Md. eet 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. |: 

Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT; Cincinnati, O. STRAW and 


BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 
Manufacturers of ae Machine-made Paper 
ags. 
512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San. ncisco, 


old firm. References required. Pérmanent position 


CONSUMPTION 


disease ; by its use 


I have a positive remedy for the a 
standing have 


thousands of cases of the worst kind and of lon 
been cured, Indeed, so strong in my faith is its efficacy, that 
I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give Ex- 
press and P. O. address. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St., N.Y. 


En sire Copying Co., 331 New York. 


90 day offer. Empire Canal St., ead good salary. GAY & BROS., l4 Barclay St., N.Y. 
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THE Paciric: San Francisco, 


[WepnesDay, June 2, 1885. 


— 


Pacific, 


SAN FRANCISEC®. CAL. 


News Items. 


The Irish Land bill will not be taken 
up until June 7th. 

Senator Logan is coming to California 
when Congress adjourns. 

Mormon missionaries are making con- 
verts near Fayette City, Pa. 

A Southern California colony scheme 
is being organized at Chicago. 

Ex-President Arthur is said to be rap- 
idly recovering from his recent illness. 


Mt. Etna is in eruption, and towns at 
its base are threatened with destruction. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes is higly bonor- 
ed in England, and is to be the guest of 
Tennyson. 

The movement in Ulster against Irish 
home fule is attaining threatening dimen- 
elons. 

The 265,000 Indians in the United 
States are endowed with 132,000,000 
acres of land. 

Mre Pendleton, wife of Minister Pen- 
dleton of Berlin, was buried May 25th, 
at New York. 

The Union and Confederate veterans 
united in celebrating Decoration Day at 
Austin, Tex. 

The white men who have been enlisted 
to fight the Apaches in Arizona are to be 
paid $30 a month and rations. 


It cost a young man at Benicia just 
$6.50 the other night for ‘‘cleaning out’’ 
a Chinese washhouse in that town. 


One hundred kegs of powder exploded 
at the Soddy coal mines, Tennessee, May 
24th, killing three persons, and wrecking 
everything near. 


The Benicia New ra says that the 
salmon season has been a miserable fail- 
ure and hundreds of people have lost a 
means of livelihood. 


The bill providing for temperance in- 
struction in the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will be favorably re- 
ported to the house. 


The excitement about home rule in 
Ireland and England continues unabated. 
Mr. Gladstone is firm, and will not 
abandon his project though he may mod- 
ify it. 

Lonpon, May 30th.—A dispatch from 
Australia reports the loss of the steamer 
Lyeemoon, from Melbourne for Sydney, 
off Green Cape. Seventy persons were 
drowned. 


Many explosions in mines, attributed 
to fire-damp or outbursts of gas, are 
really due to the fine coal-dust in the 
mines. This is shown by tests many 
times repeated. 


The students of Ann Arbor University, 
Michigan, have organized a Young Men’s 
Prohibition Club, one hundred and twen- 
ty strong, forty members being from the 
law department. 


Los May 31lst.—The honey 
crop of Los Angeles county is estimated 
at nearly 1,000 tons, according to the 
best-posted apiarists, unless some unto- 
ward calamity should interfere. The 
wine and raisin crop will be likewise very 
large. | 
A company is to establish large works 
near St. Petersburg for making rails 
from paper. They excel in their light- 
ness and durability, and can be made in 
longer lengths and at a third the cost of 
steel rails, and give a greater adhesion to 
the driving-wheels of the engine, so that 
the working expenses are reduced. 


WasuHineton, June lst.—The follow- 
ing is a recapitulation of the debt state- 
ment issued to-day: Interest-bearing 
debt, principal and interest, $1,232,237, - 
144; debt on which the interest bas ceas- 
ed since maturity, principal and interest, 
$535,951,727. Total debt, principal and 
interest, $1,776,505,166. Total debt, 


_ less available cash items, $1,474,340,- 


892. Net cash in the treasury, $76,- 
142,611. Debt, less cash in treasury 
June 1, 1885, $1,398,198,281. De- 
crease on debt during the month, $8,- 
828,566. Total cash in treasury, as 
shown by the Treasurer’s general ac- 
count, $490,406,300. 


Wheat and Corn Statistics. 


Wasaineton, June 1.—The acting 
Commissioner of Agriculture, in reply to 
a resolution of the House, making ingqi- 
ries concerning the stocks of corn and 
wheat in this and other countries, the 
demands of consumption and the prospect 
of production throughout the world, bas 
submitted an exhaustive compilation of 
statistics by Professor Dodge, Statisti- 
cian of Department of Agriculture. The 
tables show that the world’s product of 
wheat in 1885 was 3,110,000,000 bush- 
els, and the requirements of consumption 
3,165,000,000 bushels, presenting a de- 
ficiency of 55,000,000 bushels drawn 
from the previous year’s 
125,000,000 bushels. He finds the 
product of Europe a medium one, as 
well as those of India and Australia, 
and heavy increase in the United States. 
For the supply of the coming years the 
crops in Australia, India and South Amer- 
ica are already harvested and are proba- 
bly about 32,000,000 bushels lees than 
those of last year, while those of the 
United States promise only 10,000,000 
bushels more than the harvest of 1885. 
Wheat in the United States on May Ist 
last was 104,000,000 bushels, against 
152,000,000 bushels in 5. Of the 
commercial stock of wheat New York 
held 4,138,095; Buffalo, 249,117; Chi- 
cago, 1,177,194; Milwaukee, 3,335,830; 
Minneapolis, 470,799, and Duluth, 
7,393,748. The crop of corn in 1885- 
86 was 161,700,000 bushels, the stock 
587,000,000 bushels, and the exportation 
42,000,000 bushels. The estimated 


—— of winter wheat now growing is 
24,727,087, spring wheat 118,000. 


surplus of 


| 


Sunday-School Lesson for June 13th. 
John vii: 37-52. 


BY REY. C. W. HILL. 


JESUS THE CHRIST. 


Golden Text—‘*Thou art the Christ, 
the ws of the living God.’’ (Matt. xvi: 
16. 


THE ADDRESS. 


‘*In the last day, that great day of the 
feast, Jesus stood and cried, saying, 
If any man thirst, let him come unto me 
and drink.” The attitude and manner 
of our Lord bespeaks an intense earnest- 
ness. He stood as if to say by his atti- 
tude, ‘‘I am now ready to meet any one 
who will come.” He “cried’’ to arrest 
the attention of the throng. It is the 
only instance of this sort in bis life. He 
was not a ‘‘striving and crying” preach- 
er, whose voice was heard in the streets. 
The general cast of his preaching was 
quiet—sitting down and teaching in the 
synagogue, rather than declaiming in the 
temple. But this is ‘‘the last day” of 
the feast, and with many the last oppor- 
tunity. His earnestness is commensurate 
with the importance of the hour. No 
preacher ever knows whom he is address- 
ing for the last time. It is a good rule 
to preach as if each sermon were the 
last; and a good rule for each hearer to 
hear as if he never might hear again, but 
must now for the last time listen to the 
message of mercy, either to accept or re- 
ject it. 

The figure in which this address is 
clothed is chosen from the leading pecul- 
larity of the last day of the feast. One 
thing this day lacked which distinguished 
it from other days. Qn each of the sev- 
en preceding days, in the morning, occur- 
red the festal water-drawivg. A priest, 
with a golden pitcher, drew water from 
the spring of Siloam, and poured it into 
perforated dishes at the altar, during the 
singing of a psalm. This was in cele- 
bration of the miraculous springs by 
which Jehovah had refreshed his people 
on their pilgrimage through the wilder- 
ness. But, because the eighth day 
marked the entrance into Canaan, the 
water-drawing ceased, and no one was 
allowed to draw water on that day. 
Therefore, Jesus stood and cried, ‘‘If 
any man thirst, let him come unto me 
and drink.” Thus the invitation, first 
given to the Samaritan woman at Jacob's 
well, ig now extended to the multitude 
at the feast. 

Thirst is a sense of need, attended with 
a painful experience because that need is 
not supplied, and an earnest desire arising 
out of that painful experience to have it 
satisfied. The metaphor of the thirst of 
the body is intended to set forth the 
thirst of the higher nature of man. His 
conscience thirsts for reconciliation. His 
intellect thirsts for the truth. His heart 
thirsts for love. Besides these, he has 
undefined longings. There is a sinking 
of spirits, an unrest and dissatisfaction. 
He yearns for something; he knows not 
what. He gazes out at the window, 
and murmurs in the psalmist’s words— 


then would I fly away, and be at rest.’’ 
Such nameless longings are but soul- 
thirstings. They ae the ‘‘heart and 
flesh crying out for the living God.’’ To 
all who have these longings the iavita- 
tion of Christ was, and ever is, address- 
ed. Verse 38 shows us that to believe 
in him is to be satisfied in him; and he 
who is himself filled will be the means of 
conveying the blessing to others. ‘‘As 
the priest poured the water from the 
belly of the golden pitcher, thus shall the 
holy power go forth from the person of 
every believer to convince and convert 
the world.”’ 

Such is the import of our Saviour’s 
words. We are now brought to consider 


THE RESULTS. 


Some believed him to be the prophet 
whom they expected should arise distinct 
from the Messiah, whose coming should 
be, like that of Elias, intimately con- 
nected with that of the Messiah. Others, 
more deeply impressed by his utterance, 
said, ‘This is the Christ,” the Messiah 
himeelf. Others rejected that view on 
the ground of his supposed Galilean ori- 
gin. ‘‘Shall Christ come out of Galilee?” 
they asked, not knowing that Galilee 
was only his early home, and Bethlehem 
was his birthplace. They had the Script- 
ure for it, ‘‘That Christ cometh of the 
seed of David, and out of the town of 
Bethlehem, where David was.” They 
were unconscious of the fact that he 
whom they were discussing was none 
other than the David-descended, Bethle- 
hem-born Saviour. ‘‘So there was a di- 
vision among the people because of him.” 
Others proposed to bring the whole con- 
troversy to an end by putting an end to 
his life, and sent officers to take him. 


THE ATTEMPTED ARREST. 


The officers found the great preacher 
still addressing the multitude, who hung 
upon his lips, and were swayed by the 
great truths which, with power and pun- 
gency, he poured into their minds. 
They, having come to arrest the preach- 
er, were themselves arrested by the 
preacher's words, held spellbound by the 
transparent purity, mysterious grandeur, 
and boundless grace of the ‘‘faithful say- 
ing worthy of all acceptation.’’ When 
asked why they had not brought him, 
their only answer was, ‘‘Never mano 
spake like this man.’’ This incensed 
the Pharisees, who retorted, “Have any 
of the rulers or of the Pharisees believed 
on him?” the implication being, ‘‘How 
dare the common people believe on one 
whom the rulers reject!’’ They charge 
it to their ignorance of the law that any 
are ready to hear Christ and believe on 
him, absolutely unconscious of the fact 
that they themselves are the misinterpre- 
ters of the law, led by prejudice and blind 
to truth. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE THIRSTY. 


1. The lesson addresses every thirsty 
soul. The world is full of such, They 
constitute many classes. There are 


“Oh, that I had wings like a dove! for 


‘are founded on some past experience of 


God’s goodness. If a man had never 
drank water in his life, he could not 
know what he was thirsting for. But 
the believer who has dyank of the fount- 
ain knows explicitly what he wants, and 
he cries, ‘‘My spirit thirsts for thee, to 
see thy power and thy glory as I have 
seen thee in the sanctuary.” That is 
the distinguishing mark ot God’s chil- 
dren in every age. When they are in 
any distress, they go directly to God. 
When men attempt to slake their thirst 
in the world’s broken cistern, it is proof 


positive that they are strangers to the. 


love of God. Everything is good that 
brings us to him. ‘‘Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, for they shall be filled.’”’ Aspira- 
tion after God is an inspiration from God, 
and a sure prophecy of satisfaction in 
God. 
2. But to those who do not know what 
it is to be partakers of Christ, and yet 
who feel a nameless longing which they 
cannot well define, the Lord calls, say- 
ing, ‘‘Come unto me and drink.’’ That 
voice interprets for them their heart- 
yearnings, and invites them to the only 
source where they can be satisfied. Over 
the fountain of every human pleasure it 
might be written, ‘‘Whosoever drinketh 
of this water shall thirst again,” but Je- 
sus says, ‘‘Whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him shall never 
thirst.”” The gift of Christ is perennial 
happiness in the heart. 

3. Two things are required of the 
thirsty soul: (1) He must come to 
Christ. ‘‘Let him come unto me’—that 
is, to come away from all other depend- 
euce, and place supreme reliance on him. 
(2) He must drink. That is the sim- 
plest and fullest mode of reception, tak- 
ing that which removes the inward want 
and pain. Can anything be more simple 
than the method by which a soul is sat- 
isfied? The qualification is thirst; the 
condition is that we come to Chris: and 
drink. The result is that thirst will come 
to an end, and we will become sources 
out of which, as out of a full pitcher, 
shall fow living water for refreshing 
others. 


On Thursday last, when the railroad 
brakemen and conductors of freight 
trains drew their coin at the pay car at 
Sacramento they were surprised to find 
much more than their regular salaries 
handed to them. The extra pay, they 
were informed, was for extra work dur- 
ing the great rush of freight while low 
rates were in force. Some of the men 
received as much as $30 extra. The en- 
gineers are paid for the actual number of 
hours they work, and, of course, knew 
just how much was due them, but the 
brakemen and conductors are paid regu- 
lar monthly salaries. 
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Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter, 


Payment for Tar Pactric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to THE PactFic. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 


THE PaciFic will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


The subscription Price of Tue Pactric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

The date against your name on the label of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
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We will send the Paciric one year (price $2.- 
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complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 


office where it is printed. 
American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
at Work... 8.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 » 4.00 
. . cn 4.00 6.50 
Scientific American.... ......... . 3.20 §.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
. 8.00 5.00 
The Independent.... ............. 8.00 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.30 
Congregationalist............ .... 3.00 5.15 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 Mp 


Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 


— 


EXCEEDINGLY BEAUTIFUL. 


The most unique designs in hall chairs and 
sitting-room rockers are now to be seen at 
the warerooms of the California Furniture 
-Co., 220 to 226 Bush street. Ask to see the 
new Colonial chairs. 


“BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 


invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always co of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


ROOMS TO RENT. 

Two front rooms at 2111 Webster street, 
near Sacramento; in American family; a safe 
and quiet place; gas and bath free; piano 
extra; terms reasonable; furnished or un- 
furnished; near cars for all directions; gen- 
tlemen only. 


SUMMER BOARD 


At a fruit and dairy farm, five miles from the 
town of Watsonville, on the line of the Santa 
Cruz Railroad, and near the beach. Parties 
without children preferred. Terms moder- 
ate. Ample accommodations for teams. For 
further particulars, address, 
T. CowLEs, 
Watsonville, Cal. 


Never was there a time when rattan furni- 
ture could be purchased at such low figures 
as the present. The California Furniture 
Co., 220 to 226 Bush street, have a splendid 
new line of these goods, which they are sell- 


thirsty believers whose spiritual longings | 


ing lower than ever. 


THE NATIONAL COUNGIL. 


The National Council of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of the United States will 
hold its sixth triennial session with the Un- 
ion Park church in Chicago, beginning 
Wednesday, October 13th, at 10 A. M., and 
continuing, probably, one week. The rule 
and ratio of representation of the churches 
may be found on page 2 of the Year-Book 
for 1886, and the churches are requested to 
send their delegates accordingly. Rev. F. 
A. Noble, D.D., 534 Washington Bd., Chica- 
go, Ill., is chairman of the local committee 
of arrangements, and all delegates are spe- 
cially requested to send their names to him 
immediately upon appointment, and their 
entertainment will be provided for. It is 
important that they give explicitly full first 
name, any title—as ‘‘Rev.’ or ‘‘Deacon’’— 
postoffice address, and the exact name of the 
body which they represent. The prepara- 
tion of the rollin advance, as accurately as 
possiblv, will save valuable time. The va- 
rious State secretaries will furnish blank 
credentials, and copies can be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Council. Committees 
which are to report are named in the Year- 
Book, page 223. Other special topics and 
speakers are announced by the Year-Book, 
and fuller statement of the programme will 
be made in due time. It is confidently an- 
ticipated that this session will be one of spe- 
cial interest and importance. 

SAMUEL B. CaPEN, 
Chairman Provisional Com. 
HENRY A. Hazen, Secretary. 


A finely engraved drawing from Houdon’s 
bust of Benjamin Franklin is the frontispiece 
of the June Century, and séveral pages of 
‘‘Unpublished Letters of Benjamin Frank- 
lin,” edited by the Hon. John Bigelow, add 
to the literary interest of the number. The 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley contributes a re- 
markable article on ‘‘Faith-Healing and Kin- 
dred Phenomena.” The Antietam campaign 
is the subject of the war papers in this num- 
ber. General James Longstreet’s reminis- 
cences are covered by the title, ‘‘The Inva- 
sion of Maryland.” General John G. Walker 
writes of the battles of ‘‘Harper’s Ferry and 
Sharpsburg”—-the latter being the Confeder- 
ate name for Antietam. Charles Carleton 
Coffin, the war correspondent, describes 
“Scenes at Antietam.” ‘*Topics of the 
Time,” in dealing with the question of the 
labor strikes, addresses ‘A Word of Sympa- 
thy and Caution” to law-abiding working- 
men; discusses ‘‘Two Kinds of Boycotting’”’; 
and broaches the question, ‘Who Are the 
Guiltier?’’— public officers who accept bribes, 
or the rich men who use money corruptly to 
further selfish interests. In ‘‘Open Letters” 
Professor Samuel M. Hopkins discusses 
‘Christian Union,” in answer to Rev. Dr. 
Washington Crosby. The Rey. Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden writes thoughtfully of ‘‘The 
Labor Question.” 


J. T. Trowbridge s new serial, ‘‘The Kelp- 
Gatherers,’”’ is the leading feature of the June 
St. Nicholas. ‘‘How shall we spend the 
summer?” is a question more often asked 
than satisfactorily answered at this season; 
but the two articles entitled ‘*The Boys’ Par- 
adise” and ‘‘A Boys’ Camp” will throw a 
great deal of light on this perplexing sub- 
ject, especially for those city boys who like 
to ‘‘rough it,” but whose parents prefer them 
to do so ‘‘with all the comforts of a home”; 
while those who prefer to pass their vacation 
in Europe can join Frank R. Stockton’s 
‘Personally Conducted” party, and visit all 
the beauties and wonders of ‘‘Queen Paris.” 


Every household is liable to be visited by 
sudden sickness. Often it occurs in the 
night; distant from the doctor, nothing in 
the house to give relief, the patient is sure to 
get worse. A box of Ayer’s Pilis, in such an 
emergency, would arrest disorders which, if 
not taken in season, may become deadly. 


Bountiful nature affords no finer specific 
for skin diseases than sulphur—a fact that is 
clearly proven by thé action upon the cuticle 
afflicted with eruptions or ulcerous sores of 
that supreme purifier, as well as beautifier 
of the skin, Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 

Glienn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 

GermanCornRemover killsCorns, Bunions,25c 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in1 Minute, 25c. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store, 
which shows deserved prosperity, 


You cannot possibly understand what un- 
exceptionally fine furniture there is in the 
way of folding-beds without going to the 
store of the California Furniture Co., 220 to 
2°26 Bush street, and ask to see these new 
Windsor folding-beds. 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 


ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THE PACIFIC. 


Secret confessionals, Pope’s curse, bishops, 
priests and Jesuits, oath made pubic, Fa- 
thers, husbands and brothers should read it. 
$1. Any address. Thistleton, Ocean View, 
Cal. 


If a cough disturbs your sleep, take Piso’s 
Cure for Consumption and rest well. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


SILVER—Bar Silver, per ounce, 1,000 fine 
99°;,c; Sterling bills on London, 60 days 
$4 88 to 4 90. 


OOMMERCIAL 


Froun—Best brands of City Extra, $4.25 

to 440; Superfine, $3 50 to 4 00. 

. Wueat—$1 17% to 1 27% per ctl. 
Baritey— Feed, 90 to 97%c. 
Frerep—Bran, $16.00 @ 16.50; ground- 

barley, $28 to 30; middlings, $158 50 to 19 50. 
PotatTors—50c to $1 52 per ewt. 

Faoir — Lemons, $500 per box for 
Sicily; Bananas, 2.75 to $3.50 @ bunch; 
Oranges, Oal., $1 50 to 3 50; Strawberries, 
$5 00 to 10 00 per chest; Raspberries, $12 00 
to 1500 per chest; Cherries, 25 to 65c 
per box; Apricots, 50c¢ to $1 75 per box. 

VEGETABLES—Cabbage, $1 00 to 1 25 per ctl; 
Marrowfat Squash, $15 00 per ton; Turnips, 
75c to $100; Green Peas, 40 to 75c per 
sack; Asparagus, 50c to $1 25 per box. 

Haxr—$4.0v to 14.00 for all grades. Straw 

50 to 65c¢ per bale. | 
Oats---$1.20 to 1.47%. 

Bourrer—Choice, Cal. 16c to 

Curerse—Cal. € to 12%¢ 

Ecoes—10 to 15c per doz. 

Brer—5¥% to 6 first quality; 4 to 4c for 
third. 

Lamp—Spring, 6 to 7 per b. 

Mvrron— Wethers, 4% to4% ; Ewes, 4 toi% 

Porx--Live hogs, 3 % to 4¢ for grain fed; 
stock, 27% to 3c; dressed do, 5% to 6%c for 
city, 54%c for country. 

Hipes — Sheep skins—Sheer- 
lings, 10 to 25c; Short Wool, 35 to 50c; 

Medium, 60 to 80c; Long Wool, 90 to $1 20. 


. Where to Buy 


PIANOS. 


Oldest & Largest Music Store on the Coast 


EVERY GRADE OF EXOELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


“DECKER BROS.” 


* 


That Leads the World, down to the amall Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 


Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 

DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS , Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 
We buy for cash, and “‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 


139 Post St., - San Francisco 


“STYGMOGRAFH, 


Or Multiple Copying Pen, is a new Perforating 
Pen—simple, easy to operate, portable, practi- 
cal and cheap. For multiplying copies of cir- 
culars, price-lists, letters, manuscript, designs, 
etc. A real boon to Ministers, Superintend- 
ents, Secretaries, and invaluable for Lawyers, 
Bankers, Teachers, Manufacturers, Insurance 
and Business Offices generally. By its use 
TWO to TWO THOUSAND PERFECT 
COPIES can be produced, with the rapidity 
of a printing-press, and each stencil can be 
printed from years afterward. - Price of Outfit 
complete, with Press, Pen, Ink, Brush, Oil, 
Paper, etc., 


Note Size...... $12 00 | Cap Size....... $13 00 
G. G. WICKSON & CO. 


cS~ REMOVED to 38 California street, San 
Francisco. | 


THE BEST MUSIC. 


FOR SCHOOLS, SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, TEM- 
PERANCE SOCIETIES. 


During Vacation and the Leisure Hours of 
Summer, Teachers and Directors will do well 
to examine and select from our very superior 
new books: 


Song Grecting, by L. O. Emerson, has no 
superior as a collection of refined, melodious, 
high-class -variety of songs for the higher 
schools. 60 cts or $6 per doz. 


Song Reader, By Irving Emerson and O. B. 
Brown, is a carefully made graded instruction 
book for teaching the notes, is by practical and 
able men, and is full of the best exercises and 
songs. Book 1, 50 cts.; Book 2, 60 cts. 


Gems for Little Singers, by Emerson and 

Swayne, is the dearest, sweetest and prettiest of 

rye song books for little children. 30 cts.; 
8 per doz. 


For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS we call attention to 
Songs of Promise (just out), by J. H. Ten- 
ney and Rev E. A. Hoffman, compilers of the 
first ability. A large quantity of new Sunday 
School music. 35 cts.; $8 doz. 

Song Worship, By L. O. Emerson and W. F. 
Sherwin is already used largely and is of ap- 
proved excellence. 35 cts.; $3 doz. 


Specimen copies of any of these books mailed, 
post free, for the retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
OC. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


sey Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of © 
Oilhas been removed. It has ‘Aree 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
\ with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom-~* 
Al ical, costing less than one cent @ 
sii cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
easily digested, 
admirably adapted for inval- 
ids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 
B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


0G” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 


[MEYERS & CO. 


STOVES} varon. 
RANGES. 
LAMPS 


IRON, AGATE, TIN.| 


UTENSILS 


863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


R.H.M Donald. 


~— PRESIDENT. — 


F ‘ital 1000000 00 


iis ®500,000.00, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Assets: Jan. Ast, 1886. 


Bank Premises, - - - $150,000 00. 
Other Real Estate, . - 35,556 27 
Land Asseciation, Gas an 
Bank Stocks, - - - $0,502 18 
Loans and Discounts, - 2,416,113 37 
Due from Banks, - - «= 206,525 09 
Money on hand, 609,120 71 


$3,508,!1206 
Liabilities: 


Capital aid up = = %1,000.000 00 
Sur. lus Fund. 00 
Undivided Profits, 7s 


- 1,894,389 70 
$3,508, 120 62 
We are pleased to announce that the past 

r has been a prosperous one for the Paciric Bayx. 


Besides Paying the usual 10 pe cent. per 
annum dividend to shareholders it has adde7 
another $50,000 to the surplus fund, making Capita] 
and Surplus over oneand a half million dollars, 

R. H. McDONALD, President. 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Roya! 
Irish Linen — 
on 


Due Depositors, - 
Due Banks - - 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 
Arms. 

Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
P-d31 Opposite the Occiden ‘ai. 


I2 PACKETS 


BEST GARDEN SEEDS 
for 50 Cts. 


On receipt of 50 cents we will mail to any ai- 
_ dress, in the United States, one packs 
each of the following choice 
varieties of Vege- 
table Seeds: 


Early Winningstadt Cabbage, 
Half Long Scarlet Carrot, 
Early Green Cluster Cucumber, 
Salamanda Lettuce, 

Bay View Muskmelon, 

The Boss Watermelon, 

New Giant Rocca Onion, 
Double Curled Parsley, 

Long Scarlet Radish, 

Round Leaf Spinach, 

Perfect Gem Squash, 

White Egg Turnip. 


SEEDSMAN. 
419 & 421 SANSOME ST., 8. F. 


0S" Mention this payer. 


JUST ISSUEDI ~ 
THE 


GREAT AWAKENING 


A COLLECTION OF 


REVIVAL SONCS 


Prepared under the personal supervision of Rev, 


JONES, 


Who will use it in all his Meetings. 


It contains the choicest and most popu 
of the older Gospel! Songs Standard Hymne, 
together with many new ones which have been 
thoroughly tested and found especially valuable for 
Revival and Protracted Meetings. An examination 
of the work will convince one of its superior merit, 
while the low yoo at which it sold places it within 
the reach of all. 


THE JOHN CHURCH C0.,CINCINNATT, 0. 


J. CHUROH & CO,. 55 E. 13th St., New York. 


Papers! | WALL | Papers! 


CARPETS, 
WINDOW 
SHADES. 


JAMES DUFFY, 917 Market St. 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
MRS. K. 8. HART, PrRoprretos. 


Lunches and collations served for private 
parties. A competent steward furnished to se! 
and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. Ice 
cream to order. Special rates to churches, °*: 


Established m 8. F. 
S 60 Fancy Pictures, and 25 elc- 


G AR 1 ant Cards in Gilt Edge, sir 
Songster, 1 $50 Prize Puzzle, and 
VOR 


inge, Hidden Name, &c 
8 parlor games, all for 10cts. Game of Authors, l0cts- 
co., Clintonville, Conn: 
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shipped with promptness, 
=a 
| Sy, Watches Cleaned, $1.00 
| Glasses, 10 cts. 
3 All work guaranteed. 
No. ¢ Sixth Street. 
| 
| 
| 


